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_ AGRICULTURE 


HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
d».@'s nue 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Farmers, as a class, do not take 
pains enough in packing fruit and 
vegetables. We read a few days ago 
where one farmer received one dol- 
lar per crate more for his strawber- 
ries than his neighbors by spending 


a little extra in faney labels, ete., 
which cost him a cent or two per 
erate and a little extra work. Does 
it pay? Well, if you get one dollar 
per crate over the ordinary market 


to 100 erates of 
berries per acre, it would pay a tre- 


price and get 75 
mendous profit. Study your market 
and see what people buy the quick- 
est. Looks count for much with 
most people. 

Try to please your home market. 
Many people often wonder why their 
able to sell truek for 
high prices while they ean seareely 
bid « It is true that 
it cosis more sometimes but it will 
pay. 

There is nothing that will tell on 
the malbcr when placed on the mar- 


hd 7 
neighbors are 


getia 2 theirs. 


ket quicker than butter. One man’s 
will be full of or 


streaks, while another will be 


product white 
black 


uniform: in eclor, all made from the 


saine kind of cows and apparently 
with the same management. The 
first finds no market, while the other 
finds ready sale at good prices. Let 
us peep ito the dairy and see if 
both look alike. At tirst we see but 
little difference, but on a close exam- 
ination woe notice that one is very 
eareful to keep the milk well pro- 
tected from the dust, smoke and 
falling soot found on nearly every 
farm. Then when the eream is 
churned a close watch is kept and 


1 
1. 


kk of any thing is allowed to 
The 
milk is carefully washed out of the 
the salt 


pains are taken to see 


ho 


spce 


iT 
remain in the cream or butter. 
butter and when is mixed, 
that it is fine 
of de- 


the 


trash 
that 
thoroughly done. 


and free from every 


scription and mixing is 





More people are squeamish about | 


. . | 
eating butter than any other article | 


The 


learned this long years ago and now 


of food. large creameries have 
you sce butter of certain brands sell- 
ing at 

farmers’ 


while some 


called “grease” 


paying prices, 


butter is 


on some of the markets and does not 


bring more than one-fifth the price 
of the creamery butter. 
On the markets of the Southern 





towns last winter no butter could 
be had excepting Northern butter. 
All the butter made in the Piedmont 
region of the Southern States. by 
the small farmers was bought up by 
a in Washington, D. C., 
was worked over and sold as reno- 
vated butter at a high price. You 
see the farmers should have gotten 
these high prices, but as the goods 
not put up in an attractive 
style they were sold at a low figure. 
It should be the aim of every farm- 
er to get all he ean out of his pro- 
duets and the only way to do it is 
to cater to the tastes of the public. 

Did you ever notice how carefully 
article manufactured in the 
North is painted and wrapped? We 
were born and raised in the South 
and are anxious to help our neigh- 


eoncern 


were 


every 


bors, hence we write so plainly along 
this line. If you think we are wrong 
just experiment alittle and see what 
the outeome will be. 
TARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 





Valuable Bulletin for Apple Growers. 

The Progressive Farmer has been 
favored with an advance copy of a 
valuable bulletin on “The Apple,” 
now being sent out from the North 
Experiment Station. It 
includes a discussion on propagat- 
ing, planting, pruning and culture 
of apples; kinds grown in and best 
suited to the different parts of the 
State; packing and preparing ap- 
ples for market; how to utilize the 
surplus apple crop, and directions 


Carolina 


for making cider vinegar. 

This bulletin has been prepared in 
to large demand 
for information on the subject and 
will prove interesting and valuable 
to the large number of apple grow- 


response a very 


ers already in the State, as well as 
to those who are preparing to begin 
the culture of apples on a commer- 
cial seale, as well as for home con- 
sumption. 

A bulletin will follow this one in 
a very short time treating of the in- 
sect enemies and fungous diseases 
of the apple, with methods of com- 
batting them. 

This Bulletin on the apple will go 
to the regular mailing list to which 
the monthly Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is now sent, 
there having been published 25,000 
copies for this purpose, and to sup- 
ply others who may request it. 





Work while you have the light, 
and be a light yourself. 


11,078,882 BALES OF 1902 COTTON. 





The Figures Show an Increase Over the 


Bales—There are 30,588 Ginneries. 


The Census Office last week made 
publie the final figures of the cotton 


growth of 1902, exclusive of linters, 
to 11,078,882 


Bales as pressed at the gin- 


amounted running 


bales. 
~~» 


neries are equal to 10,63 


of a 500-pound standard, or counting 


Office the average crop, exclusive of 


linters, has been 9,502,277 bales of 


500 pounds. 


392,532 bales, respectively. | 


and west 
and 46.4, 


duction grown in 1902 east 
of the Mississippi was 53.6 
47.2 and 


me 


respectively, against 
in 1900. 


as it is shown that whereas in 1900 
that State produced 34 per cent of 
the entire crop of the United States 
supply of the world, in 1902, 
Texas product was only a little over 
23 per cent of the entire product 
of this country. 


Louisiana and Mississippi. The in- 
pl 


in Arkansas is 


erease remarkable, 
being more than 87 per cent over 


the total reported from the smallest 


over 19 per cent over that of 1900, 
the largest that of 
1902. 


crop prior to 


Territory and Oklahoma. The com- 


1902 were 545,382 bales, as compared 


with 215,591 bales for 1899, an in- 
erease of 329,791 bales, or 153 per 
cent. 


The figures on the ginning indus- 
try show that there are 30,588 gin- 
the United States. The 
average number of bales ginned per 


neries in 





active establishment in Texas was 


563, in Indian Territory 855, and in 


bama, in 


292 Georgia and 206 in 
North Carolina. The great differ- 


ence in the average number of bales 
| handled per establishment is due te 


Average for Feur Years of 288,288 | 


production obtained from the rep- | 
resentatives of cotton ginners. The | 
quantity of cotton ginned from the | 


945 bales | 
round bales as half bales 10,588,250. | 


During the four years covered by | 
the ginning reports of the Census | 


The crop of 1902 shows | 


an increase of 278,288 bales over this 
average, while the crops of 1899 and | 


1901 show a decrease of 556,886 and | 
The per cent of the country’s pro- | 
52.8 | 


To show the extent of the | 
reduction in the cotton erop in Tex- | 


or about one-quarter of the cotton | 
the | 


The States showing the most 
noticeable increases in production | 
in 1902, are Arkansas, Georgia, 


crop—that of 1899—and 157,227, or | 
There was also a large in- | 
crease in the production of Indian 


bined crops of these Territories for | 


Oklahoma 993; against 254 in Ala- | 


the extensive employment in the 
newer cotton producing States of 
modern methods of handling seed 
cotton, and a more general employ- 
ment of round bales presses. 

The values of the crop of 1902 is 
estimated at $501,897,134, making it 
the second most valuable crop of the 





United States, corn taking first rank 
and wheat third.” The value of cot- 
| ton for 1902 is given at $250,451,815, 
| giving that article the first place in 
value in American exports. The ex- 
port price, for 1902 was about 5 per 
cent per pound less than’ that of 
1901. 

Cotton bulletins are promised at 
future 
The first report for next sea- 


more frequent intervals in 
years. 
son will eover all cotton ginned of 
the growth of 1903 up to September 
Ist, the second to October 18th, the 
third to November 18th, the fourth 
to December 13th, the fifth will be 
the final report and will cover the 
total growth of the year. 





Goldsboro Headlight: Complaint 
is made by farmers of the Indian 


Springs section that the rice birds 


are literally eating up the corn 
plants. ——Transplanting tobacco 
is still under way, and plants that 


have already been set are doing fair- 
ly well. Planting cotton is proceed- 


ing rapidly. ——The present cool 
snap is bad on young cotton, and 
farmers think they will be 
to replant of the 


The prospects at present are 


many 
compelled most 


crop. 


not as bright as they were last year 
at this season. ——Notwithstanding 


the scarcity of labor more land is be- 
ing cultivated, and to better advan- 
tage, in this section than in years. 
Our to 
on advaneed ideas; hence are making 
With their smoke- 
houses at home they have the advan- 


farmers have learned farm 


their land pay. 


tage of the town man, whose living 
has increased 40 per cent. 





Clinton Democrat: The straw- 
berry crop of the Clinton section is 
proving to be as profitable a one as 
we have had in several years. The 
cash thus realized puts our farmers 
in brighter spirits and hopes, and 
gives an impetus, to bysiness of ev- 
ery kind, Many of gur truckers are 
cnabled thereby to°pay spot cash for 
their home supplies throughout ‘the 
spring and symmer, and some are 
settling their fertilizer bills, leaving 
their fallcrops untouched. The 
strawbeyry crop has not been a full 
one hey#é, nor has it anywhere else, 
but prices have been fairly good, and 
abo'at the whole crop will be sold. 
The’ proceeds of the crop will ap- 
proximately mean thirty, thousand 
| dollars to Clinton and vicinity. 
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FARM WORK FOR MAY. 


Selections from the Department of Prac- 
tical Suggestion by Col. J. B. Kille- 


brew in the Southern Farm Magazine. | 


While be 
any time from the 1st of April un- 
til the Ist of August, 
of all is about ‘the 
especially in the 
States. 


cowpeas may sown at 
the best time 
20th of May, 
northern part of 
the border Land should be 


well broken, thoroughly pulverized, 
and as much preparation given to it 
as if it were intended for the sow- 
ing of wheat. 
the acre drillea with 
wheat drill will be 


other work is required. 


A bushel peas to 
ordinacy 
sufficient. No 
When the 


purpose is mainly to obtain a large 


an 


yield of peas they should be sown 
in drills two and one-half feet apart 
and cultivated like corn. They may 
be sown broadeast and covered with 
a harrow or brush if the main pur- 
pose is to make hay. Pea hay may 
be cut with a treated 
in all respects like clover hay. Jt is 
more diffieuit to clover 
hay, for it has a 
stem that 


mower and 


eure than 
large 
several 


succulent 
days tc 
dry sufficiently to prevent molding. 
If a farmer 


requires 


is provided with open 


sheds, the best method is to hang 
the pea vines over beams or tier 
poles where they can receive the 


free action of the air. After a few 
days the hay may be packed down 
without any danger from fermenta- 
tion. Pea hay is as 
elover hay, and both nu- 
tritious than timothy hay, the stand- 
ard to which all others are referred. 

Peas sown in a corn field at the 
last cultivation of the corn some- 
times prove a very profitable crop, 
especially if the weather should be 
favorable for When 
sown with corn the peas will fur- 


nutritious as 


are more 


their growth. 
nish a large quantity of excellent 
food for cattle, sheep and hogs dur- 
ing the winter months after the corn 
is gathered. 

varieties of peas 
all of which have their good quali- 
ties. 


There are many 


If it is intended to ameliorate 
of the 
ing under the crop, the black pea-is 


the condition soil by plow- 


unquestionably the best. It is pro- 
lifie in vine and makes a very thick 
although it does not yield as 
The Whip- 
The Un- 
known and Clay peas are the f 


mat, 
many peas to the acre, 
poorwill yields more peas. 
favo- 
rites with many planters, especially 
in the extreme Southern States. The 
Unknown resembles the black in its 
luxuriance of 

yields 


make a 
Clay pez 
These 


tenden¢éy to 
The 
abundantly. 
ten together. 
The Carolina and Eureka are well- 
established varictics in the Southern 
States. Of! abl ihe crops no one is 


vine. very 


intermixed and sown 





varieties are of- 








= general °) oF oR bance than | 
edt the pea erép ’ when .i a as a 
famnge nd. a8, an im- 





Cowpeas are Hester: Sy 
the South—having this” a 





over clover, that there ig ‘never of 


failure in a crop when prop 
sown. Careful experiments made’ 
the Georgia station show that! 





pecovered two inches deep by 
‘Vike that employed for covering cot- 
}tonseed, or it would be better to pro- 
best disposition of the crop of field | cure a one-horse corn-planter, 


peas is to convert the vines into hay. | 
The next best is to permit the peas 
to ripen and gather them or pasture 
The 


sults will come from turning a pee 


them. poorest economical re- 
vine under as a green crop. 


CLOVER HAY. 


The latter part of May is 
all farmers living south of 
latitude of 36 degrees the best time 
for cutting and making clover hay. 
It should be 
third of the blooms are beginning 


consid- 
ered by 


eut when about one- 


to dry. The best plan for making 
clover hay is to begin to mow the 
clover early in the morning and con- 
The sub- 
before the hay be- 
comes entirely free from dew, it is 
up then put 
into shoeks, where it should remain 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours. It 


should 


spread out on the ground until it 


tinue throughout the day. 
sequent morning, 
windrows, 


raked into 


never be allowed to remain 
and crisp from the heat 
In this 
erumble to the touch, and the 


of the hay is much impaired. 


becomes dry 
of the sun. case the leaves 
value 
Put 
into shocks while yet green and half- 
eured, 

diately, 
excessive, 


fermentation sets in imme- 
but this fermentation is not 
beeause the cireulation of 
the air through the shoeks keeps the 
hay comparatively cool. It 
should be rehandled after it begins 
to heat and aired well. Tr 
this way it is bright and sweet, and 


clover 
‘ated in 


may be stored in barns or put up in 


ricks without any danger. In threat- 
ening weather the hay may be put 


but in 
-ase it should be rehandled af- 
ter thirty-six 


in a barn after one day’s sun, 
this 
< hours and aired thor- 
oughly. Fermentation injures hay, 


mold, 


which is very objectionable to stock. 


beeause it usually induces 


PEANUTS. 
Peanuts, a most valuable crop, 
should be planted as early in May as 


the 
warm and the apparent danger from 


possible, provided ground is 


frost is passed. For white peanuts 
or the spreading variety, the land is 
checked off in rows two and one-half 
to three feet apart, and two kernels, 
after being carefully hulled by hand, 
the of the 
intersection of the furrows like corn 
and covered with a hoe to the depth 
of one and one-half to two inches. 
In the 
taken not to br 
brane that 

this will 
stroy their vitality. 
should 


pacted by a hard rain, a light harrow 


are dropped at points 


shelling nuts care must be 
sak the delicate mem- 

the kernels, 
or totally de- 
If the land af- 


com- 


surrounds 
for impair 


ter planting become 
should be run over it when the land 
is dry enough to plow in order to 
break the obstructing crust so that 
the very delicate shoot can make its 
o the surface. Red peanuts are 
The 
and 
The 


ridges thus made are opened on top 


way t 
planted in ridges like cotton. 

rows are run off three feet apart 
thrown on these. 


four furrows 


by a bull-tongued plow or coulter, 
and the seed dropped at intervals of 
apart and 
a board 


eight to twelve inches 


ad- 





justed so as to open the ridges to 
the proper depth, and to drop the 
kernels at the required intervals and 
at the same time cover them. About 
and one-half bushels 4n the hull 
required to plant an acre. The 
brown millipede, the cutworm, the 
wood and the mole all 
great enemies of the peanut when 
just planted. Replanting should 
begin if the plant does not appea 
above ground in ten days. 

Many peanut-growers object to 
the use of any manure whatever, but 
in this they undoubtedly commit an 
The application of a large 
amount of stable manure would 
prove detrimental, but in small 
quanties it is highly beneficial. The 
best fertilizer for the peanut is an 
ammoniated superphosphate of lime, 
An application 
of lime in its caustic state on other 
fall 
previous to planting would be ben- 
eficial. The peanut must have lime, 
but not The heavy 
limestone soils will produce a great 


two 
are 


mouse are 


error. 


with some potash. 


than limestone soils during the 


too much of it. 
quantity of pops. No top-dressing 
of lime of any kind should be made. 
The superphosphate and the nitro- 
genous may be strewn in 
the furrows at the rate of 300 pounds 
to the Ashes 
supply potash, and a greater 
than 150 pounds to the acre is not 
Cottonseed meal 
barnyard manure in limited quanti- 


manures 
acre. or kainit will 
amount 


necessary. and 


ties are excellent fertilizers for this 
Being a leguminous plant, the 
of extracting 
nitrogen from the atmosphere. 


crop. 


peanut has the power 


STRAWBERRIES. 
May is the 


strawberries in 


time for harvesting 

all the Southern 
States and parts of the Southern 
States north of the 35th parallel. 
The immense strawberry plantations 
in Norfolk and Hanover Counties in 
Hamilton and Gibson 
Counties in Tennessee; Duplin, Pen- 


Virginia; 


der and Sampson Counties in North 
Carolina; Anne Arundel, Wicomico 
Maryland, and 
Crawford and White 
the 
extraordinary activity in the pick- 


and Somerset in 
Washington, 
in Arkansas become scenes of 
ing, packing, and shipping of this 
most delicious and beautiful of all 
fruits. There were 61,486 acres in 
strawberries in the Southern States 
reported in the last census, which 


produced 81,667,962 quarts of ber- 





an average yield of 490 quarts 
to the acre. 
The following will show the coun- | 


ries, 





tiés in the South producing over 
4,000,000 quarts: 

Quarts. 
Anne Arundel County Md. .7,031,380 
Norfolk County, Va......4,507,730 | 
Duplin County, N. -4,498,550 | 
Somerset County, Md.... pcre 
Wicomico County, Md.....4,136,71 


Gibson County, Tenn......4,059, aaa 


If not done in April, 
beds should be set 


strawberry 
out 
this Low 
ridges three and one-half feet apart 
thrown up after the land has been 
heavily thoroughly 
pulverized by frequent plowings and 


as early as | 


possible during month. 


manured and 


harrowings, make the best prepara- 


tion for a bed. 


The plants should | 


be carefully set out two feet apart 


on the ridge after all blooms and 
young berries have been removed. 


The sooner strawberries are planted 
in the spring, provided the 
in good working condition, the soon- 
er and better the crop for the suc- 
eeeding year will be. 

LIVE-STOOK. 


land is 


all kinds should be 
in good condition during this month. 
It is an excellent period for getting 
the steers 
cows in good condition and selling 
Early lambs, 
the highest prices 
in the Northeyn markets the latter 
part of this month. By that time 
they should show an average weight 
of at least 
pounds. Good, fat pigs, kids, early 
all in active demand in 
the great markets of the country. 


Live-stock of 


most objectionable and 
them to the buteher. 


well grown, bring 


sixty-five to seventy 


chickens, are 


Tomatoes should be planted in the 
field for a commercial crop as early 
the month, and 
against the 
cold- 

be 


as possible during 
protected, if possible, 
very cool nights by using a 
Apple 


sprayed with a 


should 
mixture 
composed of four pounds of copper 


frame. trees 


bordeaux 


sulphate, five pounds of lime and 
fifty just before 
dropping the bloom, and again after 
The greatest 


gallons of water 


the fruit has well set. 
suecess in the 


growing of faney ap- 
ples has been attained by spraying 


several times during the summer 
with this Melons of all 
kinds must be planted in May and 
protected against the cool nights by 
the use of cold-frames. The work 
for May in character 
and so secure good 
fall that a whole volume 


mixture, 


is so varied 
necessary to 
crops in the 
would not be too much to indicate 
everything that should be done and 


how to do it. 





The man of muscle may 
hod, dig a diteh, 
plow, and have a dollar a day for his 
labor, and he is worth every cent of 
it. The man of skill may not have 
half the strength of the other, but he 
One 


works with his hands and legs and 


carry a 


or even man a 


gets $5 a day, and often more. 


the lumbar muscles; the other works 
with his mind. The mind is the of- 

the of the 
are privates, 


boss 
the 
go as the mind di- 


ficer in command, 
the 


come 


job; muscles 


who and 


rects. Skill is entitled to more pay 
than physical power, because it is 
a higher and rarer function. Ap- 
plied to farmers, this principle holds 
good. The plodder labors industri- 
ously, but to bad advantage, gathers 
his corn and cotton and renews the 
mortgage of last year, for he must 
have bacon and coffee and sugar and 
salt and baking soda and a sack or 
two of flour, and his crop has bare- 
ly paid_his last year’s bills. The 
farmer of skill breeds and sells some 
fine stock, or he grows marketable 
fruit and vegetables that bring high 
prices in their season; or he grows 
a nursery of trees and plants and 
makes his acres yield him $75 to 
$100 each, and at the end of the sea- 
son he has a surplus which he may 
utilize in enlarging his business or 
lend some of it to the plodder at a 
good rate of interest, with good se- 
curity. The world wants more men 
of skill on the farms and everywhere 
else.—Farm and Ranch. 
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EASY SCIENCE STUDIES FOR 
FARMERS. 


VIII.—Why We Feed. 


. | 
We feed our farm animals to pro- 


duce milk, meat, wool or eggs as the 
case may be. In order to produce 
these articles, the animals must be 
well fed; at the same time as they 
are giving milk, or laying on flesh, 
ete., they have to breathe, digest 
their food, and exercise more or less; 
even if they are kept quiet in the 
stable there are internal motions of 
heart, lungs, intestines, and: other 
organs to be kept up. The animals 
depend on their food to supply the 
materials required for the continued 
exercise of these different functions. 
We find, however, that farm foods 
differ greatly in their contents of the 
various nutritive elements which 
they supply, and are therefore of dif- 
ferent value in feeding farm animals. 
We may here consider feeding stuffs 
made up of four kinds of materials, 
viz. : 

1. Water. 

2. Mineral substances (bone build- 
ing.) 


3. Heat producing materials 
(starch, sugar, fat or oils). 
4. Flesh-forming materials (pro- 


tein, nitrogenous nutrients). 

The water in feed stuffs is of no 
importance in this connection, as it 
does not contribute directly to the 
sustenance of the animals, and only 
effects the palatability of the food. 


The other components given are ab-* 


solutely essential for the feeding of 
farm animals, as well as of all other 
animals and of man. No animal can 
grow or even live for any length of 
time without receiving all of them 
in the food, and if one or two were 
absent in the food the result would 
be disastrous to the animal and its 
Not only that, but if these 
different classes of food elements are 


owner. 


not present in certain fairly definite 
the food given, its 
nutrients will not be properly util- 


proportions in 


ized, and its feeding value therefore, 
correspondingly lowered. 

The heat-producing materials are 
such as starch, sugar, fat, woody 
fibre, and similar compounds whieh 
make up the bulk of the dry matter 
of all farm-grown foods, both rough- 
age like grass, hay corn stalks, roots, 
foods 


potatoes; and concentrated 


like the cereals, peas, beans, ete. 
Through their combustion the heat 
producing substances supply and 
keep up the animal heat of the body, 
and they have another equally im- 
portant 


viz., to furnish energy for the work, 


office in animal nutrition, 
internal or external, to be done by 
the animal. They are also spoken 
of as carbohydrates, and foods rich 
in these materials are called starchy 
foods. 

The flesh-forming substances are 
found in the greatest quantities in 
purchased concentrated foods, like 
refuse products from the oil and 
flour mills, packing houses, brewer- 
ies, glucose factories, ete. General- 
ly speaking, the most costly and 
most valuable cattle foods are those 
containing the largest proportions 





of flesh-forming substances, or por- 
tein. Of these the packing house 
feeds, tankage, and dried blood and 
cotton-seed meal deserve special con- 
sideration for the reason that they 
furnish these substances in a con- 
centrated and easily digestible form, 
at a comparatively lower cost than 
any other group of concentrated 
foods on the market. 

The flesh-forming substances go 
to make muscle in the animal body 
and to repair the wastes of the tis- 
sues; since milk, meat, eggs and wool 
contain typical albuminoids, or flesh- 
forming substances, which can not 
be alaborated except through a sup- 
ply of these materials in the food, it 
follows that this group of nutrients 
is of equal importance in feeding all 
kinds of farm animals, whether they 
are fed for growth or for the produc- 
tion of special food articles. The 
heat-producing substances can no 
more do the work that the protein 
bodies have to do than the mineral 
substanees contained in the ash of 
the foods can do it. Under normal 
systems of feeding the different nu- 
trients have their specifie offices to 
filll, so far as we can tell this with 
any degree of certainty. Broadly 
speaking, the offices of the different 
food components are as follows: Ash 
materials or mineral matter, for 
building up the bone structure of the 
animal; carbohydrates or nitroge- 
nous substances, to supply heat and 
energy for work; and protein or flesh 
forming materials, to make muscle 
and furnish the material required for 
the production of animal products 
like milk, eggs, wool, ete. 

Foods grown on the farm are gen- 
erally low in flesh-forming materials 
and rich in starch and allied heat- 
producing substances. For this rea- 
son the farmer is after protein foods 
primarily, when he buys feeds to 
supplement those raised on the farm. 
He generally has an abundance on 
hand of hay or corn stalks, corn, 
oats, ete.; what he needs is- nitroge- 
nous feed stuffs which will supply his 
animals with the muscle-forming nu- 
trients required.—Dr. Charles Wm. 
Burkett, in Agricultural Education. 





To Prevent the Black Rot of the Grape. 


The following is an extract from 
a bulletin on “The Black Rot of the 
Grape” soon to be issued by the 
North Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station: 

The black rot ean be quite ef- 
feetively controlled with a little 
proper attention. The 
following is a summary of the treat- 


eare and 


ment to be recommended: 

1. Gather up and destroy all old 
leaves, rotten grapes and other trash 
in the vineyard, and cultivate the 
ground so as to cover such material 
as cannot otherwise be disposed of. 

2. Keep the vines in a healthy, 
hot, muggy weather by the addition 
of a little more copper sulphate and 
lime. 
vigorous condition as possible by 
the use of proper cultivation and 
fertilizers. 

3. Spray thoroughly at least six 
times during the season. 





First use 


copper sulphate, six pounds of cop- 
per sulphate to a barrel of water 
applied to parts and vines before the 
leaves appear. Second, use Bordeaux 
mixture (5 pounds of copper sul- 
phate, 5 pounds of lime, 50 gallons 
of water) after the leaves and fruit 
buds appear, but before the flowers 
open. Third, just after blossoming, 
when the fruit is about ten days old. 
The other sprayings may follow at 
intervals of ten days. Increase the 
strength of the Bordeaux mixture in 

4. Be careful to make the Bordeaux 
mixture properly and use a fine noz- 
zle in spraying. 

5. In so far as possible pick off and 
destroy the diseased leaves and ber- 
ries that you may notice. 

6. If your vineyard appears to be 
over-run with the black rot, and 
seems to be for this year profitless, 
do not neglect it. Such 
is just when the vineyard needs the 
most care. Give it a thorough treat- 
ment and stamp out the infection. 


a season 





Good and Bad Milkers. 


My observation in the South leads 
me to the conclusion that they pos- 
sess the best and the poorest milkers 
in the world. By the best I mean 
that everlasting bull calf that sticks 
to the left side of the cow, while 
the poorest is the lazy negro, pull- 
ing a little milk on the right side af- 
ter the calf 
This is simply the picture 
of cow milking time on the average 
at the South. 
dairies in that section a better prac- 


has had more than his 
share. 
farm Among the 
tice prevails. 

There ean certainly be no more 
objectionable practice than that of 
allowing the calf to suck the cow be- 
fore, after or during the milking, 
for the simple reason that the cow’s 
affection for her calf appeals to her 
to hold up her milk for the benefit 
of her offspring, and that is certainly 
a strong factor in spoiling the use- 
fulness of the eow. To prevent this 
the Northern dairyman pursues ex- 
actly the opposite course, the best 
practice being to take away the calf 
about six and not more than twenty- 
four hours after birth, and before 
the cow has time to form a strong 
attachment for it. The first milk 
is beneficial to the calf, it being of 
a purgative nature, and cleans out 
the ealf’s bowels. 

The cow and ealf should now be 
permanently separated and put so 
far apart as not to hear the eall of 
one to the other. She should be led 
to forget her calf and transfer her 
attachment to the man or woman 
who milks her. This is easily ac- 
complished by kindness, and it is the 
only way to get the most profit out 
of the cow. The man who takes no 
pride or interest in the cow should 
have nothing to do with her, much 
less milk her. A good milker will 
get enough more from a good cow 
than would pay the wages of an av- 
erage milker. This is a fact and well 
worth considering when it comes to 
paying the wages of milkers. 

The best milkers are Switzers, men 
from Switzerland, who have the pe- 
euliar habit of placing the first joint 


| if properly applied. 








of the thumb against the teat by 
bending the thumb down, and I have 
seen them with thumbs nearly two 
inches across, the result of practice 
and inheritance. They are small 
men, who ean sit comfortably al- 
most under the cow and hold the 
pail between their knees, sitting on 
a one-legged stool, with the seat cut 
like a half moon and strapped 
around their thighs, so that they 
walked about with it attached to 
them, and the leg looks like a mon- 
key’s tail sticking out behind. The 
negro often has hands too large for 
the cow’s teats, so that the stream 
strikes the palm, and either sprays 
over the negro and the floor or runs 
down his sleeve and out at the el- 
bows. 

This kind of a man has no right 
to sit under a cow. You might bet- 
ter let the calf have all the milk 
than waste it on such a milker. Prob- 
ably the best average milkers are 
women, because they are cleaner by 
nature and have the sweetest natures, 
thereby endearing themselves to the 
cows and persuading the milk from 
them. With these 
must use the best judgment in se- 
curing the best milkers you can get 


suggestions you 


according to your surroundings.— 
Home and Farm. 





THE WAY TO KILL MOLES. 





Load Corn With Calomel and Put the 
Grains in the Avenues Frequented by 
Pests. 


I have discovered a sure, simple 
and very easy way of exterminating 
moles, which are such a pest and so 
destructive to potatoes, ete., in some 
The remedy is very sim- 
Tt is as fol- 


sections. 
ple and almost costless. 
lows: 

Soak one pint of corn in water 
over night. While wet and soft take 
the point of a pocket knife and raise 
the husk in the heart of the grain 
and insert a small amount of calo- 
mel and press down the husk so as 
to make the grain retain the calomel, 
and in this way go through the whole 
lot of corn. Then lay it out in the 
sun to dry (for after it is dry if all 
is not wanted for use at first appli- 
kept 
Take this corn 


cation it ean be laid up and 
ready for months.) 
and a sharp stick and go over the 
plantation and every mole’s road that 
you come across stick the stick down 
in it till you get to his hole and drop 
a grain of the corn in it and lay a 
little something over the hole to pre- 
vent something else from finding it. 
The mole will come along and eat 
the corn and it will kill him. 

This is much cheaper than using 
strychnine and other remedies and 
A 10-cent vial will kill 
all the moles in the neighborhood— 
The best time 
to put out this application is right af- 
ter a hard rain when the moles are 
making fresh new roads and busily 
at work, for then they will be sure 
to run across your bait and eat it.— 
C. M. Tyson, Erect, N. C., in Char- 
lotte Observer. 


much safer. 





The Question of To-day: What 
could the farmers accomplish if they 
were organized as they once were? 
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Rural Delivery Superintendent Under 
Fire. 

Washington, May 8.—There were 

important developments in the post 


office situation to-day. At the re- 


ter General Bristow, Postmaster 
General Payne late this afternoon 


issued an order suspending Superin- 
tendent August W. Machen of the 
free delivery division, pending the 
completion of the investigation into 
official 
the bureau of which he has been the 
head from the control of the first 
assistant to the jurisdiction of the 
fourth assistant, and appointing M. 
C. Fosnes, who had charge of the 
entire Cuban postal service follow- 
ing the arrest of Estes G. Rathbone, 
and who is now an inspector in the 


his conduct; transferring 


department, to be acting superin- 


tendent of the free delivery depart- | 


ment. 





Negro Mail Carrier Attacked. 

Washington, May 7.—The Post- 
office Department was notified offi- 
cially to-day that John C. Allgopd, 
a colored rural delivery letter-ear- 
rier, while making his regular trip 
near Gallatin, Tenn., was stopped by 
men armed and masked, and that he 


and his colored substitute carrier 
were warned not to continue in the 
service under penalty of death. 


Postmaster General Payne has sus- 
pended service on the route pending 
investigation, and if the reports of 
the affair 
action will follow. 


are confirmed, summary 





New Hampshire Abandons Prohibition. 

New Hampshire, following quick- 
ly in the steps of Vermont, has aban- 
doned its policy of prohibition, or 
semi-prohibition, of the liquor traf- 
fic, to which it has clung for forty- 
eight years, and has adopted in its 
place a high-license and local -op- 
tion 


law. This takes New Hamp- 


shire out of the prehibition column, | 


leaving but three prohibition States 


—Maine, Kansas, and North Dako- | 


ta. 
was enacted in 1855, resembled the 


The old prohibitory law, which 


Maine law, except that the prohibi- 
tion was applied. only against the 
retail sale, and not against the man- 
ufacture, of 
The new law, which was signed by 
before 
month 


intoxicating liquors. 


Governor Batchelder week 


last, will take effect this 


revoke the inn-holders’ license, which 
is considered in the first class, “at 
without notice, at their 
own discretion,” and ean even grant 
licenses in towns where the majority 
They are al- 
and empowered to 


any time 


votes against license. 


so “authorized 


eee . | prescribe regulations for the conduct 
quest of Fourth Assistant Postmas- | 








of the traffic under any license of 
the first class as they see fit,” and 
can appoint as many special agents 
they please “to investigate all 
matters relating to the collection of 


as 


| license fees or penalties and in rela- 


tion to compliance with the law.— 
New York Literary Digest. 





President Roosevelt on the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


During the President’s tour of 
the affectionate West, the West has 
certainly again displayed in its most 
unmistakable manner its good opin- 
ion of the President. In return, Mr. 
Roosevelt has made a number of in- 
teresting and important speches. His 
address in Chicago on “The Monroe 
Doctrine” has excited attention 
abroad as well as at home. He said 
nothing essentially new about the 
Monroe Doctrine, nor did he even 
try to express the old sentiments in 
striking language. But 
he spoke with good temper and good 
sense, and both these qualities are 
needed in the diseussion of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine when the fighting ad- 
mirals and the fighting editors here 
and in Germany 


especially 


doing their 
bravest to make it a source of inter- 
national bad feeling. “The Monroe 
Doctrine,” he said, “is not interna- 
tional law, and, though I think one 
day it may become such, this is not 
necessary as long as it remains a 
cardinal feature of our foreign poli- 
cy and as long as we possess both 
the will and the strength to make 
it effective.’ This is a very just 
description of the present status of 
the Monroe Doctrine. Equally sane 
the rebuke of the 
fighting talking admirals. 


are 


is President’s 


and 


| “Boasting and blustering are as ob- 


| jectionable among nations as among 


individuals, and the public men 
| of a great nation owe it to their 
sense of national self-respect to 


(May), and provides that it shall be | 


lawful to engage in the liquor traffie 
1 


in all cities and towns of the State | 


that shall have accepted, by a ma- 
jority vote, the provisions of the act. 
The law is different from others of 
its kind in that it ealls for the ap- 
pointment of a bi-partizan State 
Board of License Commissioners, 
which is practically given absolute 
authority to regulate the liquor traf- 


fic. 


These commissioners may not only 


grant licenses of all classes, with- | 


out number, provided that the appli- 


| may 


eants conform with certain require- | 


ments, but they have the power to | 


speak courteously of foreign powers, 
just as a brave and self-respecting 
man treats all around him courte- 
ously.” He could not refrain from 
introducing a more warlike tone in 
the speech at this point. There was 
an old adage, “Speak softly and ear- 
ry a big stick; you will go far.” This 


_ ought to be the motto of the Ameri- 


ean people in upholding the Monroe 
Doctrine. The “big stick” is the 
navy. In the last two years, he was 
glad to say, great strides had been 


taken as regards the navy. “The 
last Congress, in addition to small- 
er ships, provided nine of those 


formidable fighting-ships upon which 
the real efficiency of any navy in war 
ultimately depends. We wish a 
powerful and efficient navy, not for 
purposes of war, but as a guaranty 
of pease. If we have such a navy— 
if we keep on building it up—we 
may rest assured that there is but 
the smallest chance that trouble will 
ever come to this nation; and we 
likewise rest assured that no 
foreign power will ever quarrel with 
us about the Monroe Doctrine.”— 
Collier’s Weekly. 





The Tariff Question and the Postoffice | bate the tariff question at length 


Department Scandal. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The Postoffice investigation still | 
progresses, is still made the subjectg| 
of much newspaper speculation and | 
discussion, has given rise to two 
libel suits already with more in pros- 
pect, and yet has furnished no 
strikingly important developments, 
at least none that are known to the 
press. The most serious phase of 
the situation has been the thorough 
demoralization of the clerical force 
of the Department. The truth of 
whole situation, the partisan press 
dare not reveal. It is that the con- 
ditions which necessitated this inves- 
tigation and which are prolonging 
it are the effort to mix polities and 
business. Could polities be eliminat- 
ed from the equation for a single 
week the whole affair could be dis- 
posed of. But on the contrary, ev- 
ery step is taken with due reference 
to the “influence” of each employe. 
Men who, regardless of whether they 
have been guilty of malfeasance or 
not, have been guilty of insubordina- 
tion and conduct prejudicial to the 
general discipline which would have 
insured their instant dismissal from 
properly conducted business 
house, have been and are still retain- 
ed in office because of the influence 
of their political backers. Men ap- 
pointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate as superior of- 
ficers have assumed the responsibil- 


any 


ities of their positions without ex- 
perience in the vast amount of detail 
and have been hoodwinked and ig- 
nored by their subordinates and even 
defied by those with sufficient “pull.” 
These conditions are not chargeable 
to any one President or one party, 
but are the inevitable outcome of an 
admixture of politics and business 
in a purely administrative depart- 
ment. No President has ever dared 
to conduct his administration on 
lines ealeulated solely to furnish 
the best service to the people, and it 
is questionable if the people would 
be willing to exert the energy neces- 
sary to uphold the hands of a Chief 
Executive who did. 
* * * 

President Roosevelt and the lead- 
ers of his party have determined 
to adopt what is known as the “stand 
pat” tariff policy from now until 
after the next National election, 





and even in the meantime no defi- 


nite promise of tariff revision will | 
be authorized by the leaders of the | 


Republican Party. 
is made on the authority of a mem- | 
of the Cabinet who described | 
to your correspondent the discussion | 
of the subject from Washington and 
the decision reached at that time. | 
Secretaries Root and 
submitting their 
President, have both spoken in pub- 
lic to this effect. It was the burth- 
ern of the President’s Minneapolis 
speech and will be even more ex- 


ber 


plicitly set forth by Mr. Roosevelt | 


before he concludes his 


trip. 


western 


* + 


The Democrats in Congress have, 
on the other hand, determined to de- 


This statement | 


| 
| 
Shaw, after | 
speeches to the | 





during the next session of Congress, 
and, at this writing, confidently ex- 
pect to adont an emphatic tariff re- 
vision plank in their next National 
platform. The determination by 


| both parties on so important a ques- 


tion so far in advance of the Na- 
tional Convention is unusual, and 
must prove a satisfaction to the vot- 
er who can thus appreciate precisely 
what is to be expected from each 
party in the event of its success. 
A. M. B. 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 19038. 





What the Louisiana Purchase Has Be- 
come. 


The States and Territories of the 
Purchase produced 264,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat in 1900, valued at $152,- 
000,000—more than half of the wheat 
erop of the whole United States; 
1,013,000,000 bushels of corn, or 
forty-eight per cent of the coun- 
try’s product; thirty-eight per cent 
of the country’s oats. The wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barely, cotton, hay 
and potatoes produced in this region 
in 1900° brought $755,000,000, and its 
farm animals were valued at $825,- 
000,000,thirty-eight per cent of those 
of the whole country. 

From that celebrated pioneer ex- 
periment in wheat-growing by Oliver 
Dalrymple, a Minnesota 
farmer, in the Territory of Dakota 
in 1876, quickly came magnificent 
In 1902, North Dakota 
stood second the list of wheat- 
producing States and Minnesota 
first. South 
Dakota, Nebraska and WKansas, all 
in the Louisiana Purchase, led all 
the rest of the country last year in 

Much more than 
country’s 670,000,000 


wealthy 


results. 
in 


These with Missouri, 


wheat-growing. 


half of the 


bushels grown in 1902 (valued at 
$422,000,000) was grown in the 


States of the old Jefferson tract. 
And the story of corn is similar. 
Illinois stood first in corn yield in 
1902, as in most years. The four 
Louisiana States of Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska and Kansas led all the rest 
More than half the 
country’s corn crop, valued at $1,- 
017,000,000, was produced in the ter- 
ritory of the Purchase. Iowa was 
second in 1902 in the production of 
oats, [llinois Another 
Louisiana State, Minnesota, was see- 


of the country. 


being first. 
ond that year in barley production, 
California leading. Iowa was second 
in hay, Néw York heading the list. 
Two-thirds of the country’s 195,- 
800 tons’ yield of beet sugar for 1902 
was grown by the territory west of 
the Texas, a region 
which belonged to Louisiana at the 
time Bonaparte transferred the pro- 
vinee to the United States in 1803, 
but our claim on which was given 
up to Spain by President Monroe in 
1819 as part of the price which we 
paid for Florida, and which we did 
not until Polk’s days in 
1845, produces almost a third of the 
entire Texas, 
however, is not included in Louisi- 
ana in any of the figures given in 
this article—Charles M. Harvey, in 
the World’s Work for May. 


Mississippi. 


recover 


country’s cotton. 
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_ STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


The forest 
fires last week, in different sections 
of the county, did a big lot of dam- 
The 
fires caught from new grounds. In 
dwelling 
narrowly 


Wilkesboro Chronicle: 


age to fencing, timber, ete. 
many places houses and 


barns eseaped being 


burned. 


Messrs Womack, Gulley and Rod- 
man, the Code Commissioners, met 
in Raleigh Friday and organized by 
electing Judge Womack chairman. 
Their salaries, at the rate of $1,500 
a year, began on that day. They 
are allowed $1,500 for clerical as- 
sistanee, but will not select a clerk 
for some time. 


Chatham Reeord: Working the 
publie roads at night is~something 
unheard of, but it was done one 


night last week by the overseer and 
road near this place. 
They were so busy on their 
that they agreed to take lanterns 
and torches and work the road after 


hands on a 
farms 


night, and thus lose no time from 
their farm work. 


A debate between representatives 
of Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore, and our State University at 
Chapel Hill, was held at the latter 
place Saturday night, 2nd. The deci- 
sion was awarded the North Carolin- 
ians. The query was, “Resolved, 
that our government should not sub- 


sidize our merchant marine.” Goy- 
ernor Aycock presided and_ the 
judges were Professor Mims, of 


Trinity College, and Messrs. Jas. H. 
Pou, of Raleigh, and John E. Wood- 
ard, of Wilson. 


Roanoke-Chowan Times: Tt is 
the duty of the press of the State 
to insist that all property, whether 
owned by private citizens or cor- 
porations, be listed for taxation at 
its full value in money. We all 
know that the large corporations, 
such as the railroads, are under- 
valued; but that is no reason why 
other property should escape taxa- 
tion. Let us insist that the rail- 
roads be assessed at their full value 
and at the same time get all other 
property on the tax books. There 
is work for each citizen to do along 
this line. 


Raleigh Cor. Messenger: Mr. J. 
W. Bailey on leaving for the South- 
ern Baptist Convention at Savan- 
nah, Ga., gave some very interest- 
ing facts he had _ eollected. The 
figures are: Churches, 19,911; mem- 
bers, 1,737,466; baptisms, 108,398; 
Sunday-schools, 11,065, with enroll- 
ment of 745,384; value of church 
property, $21,513,888 ; 
for home purposes, $3,475,706; con- 
tributions for $607,789 ; 
for other benevolences, $476,922, 
making an aggregate of $4,561,588,- 


missions, 


contributions | 


66. The contributions for State 
Missions alone amounted in the 
South to $201,295.91. Within the | 






territory of the Southern Baptist | 





Convention there are 1,737,466 Bap- 
tists. In the Northern States there 
are 1,023,488. The negro Baptists 
in the United States, according to 
their own estimate, number 1,927,- 
089, making in the United States 
4,687,993 Baptists, and in the world 
5,515,023. This would represent a 
Baptist constituency in the world 
of about 25,000,000. 


Salisbury Truth-Index: The re- 
cent Legislature passed an act to 
incorporate the Salisbury Railroad 
Company, with. a capitalization of 
$25,000 and privilege to increase to 
$2,500,000. This company is being 
pushed solely by Salisburians and is 
to be organized when $25,000 has 
been subscribed. The route of the 
road is from Danbury; Stokes 
County, thirty miles north of Wins- 
ton via Winston and Salisbury, to 
some point on the Carolina Central 
in Union County, probably Monroe, 
making a line something over a 
hundred miles in length. 


The suecess which the South At- 
lantie Quarterly, edited by Dr. J. S. 
Bassett, has achieved during the 
year and a half since it was estab- 
lished, has led to the formation of 
a company to issue this publication. 
This journal was established by the 
*9019,” a patriotic society in con- 
nection with the college. The pur- 
pose of the organization of the new 
company is to enlarge the sphere of 
usefulness of this journal which has 
been so favorably received in all 
sections of the country. The offi- 
cers of the new company are: R. 
L. Flowers, President; Edwin Mims, 
Vice-President; W. HH. Glasson, 
Secretary; F. S. Aldridge, Treas- 
The South Atlantic Quarter- 
ly seeks to make itself useful to all 
Southern institutions, and invites 
general co-operation in the task of 
building up literature in the South. 


urer. 





Commencement Exercises. 


We acknowledge receipt of invi- 
tations to atend— 

Commencement Exercises Lees- 
ville, High School, May 21-22. Ad- 
dress, 22d, by Gov. C. B. Aycock. 

Commencement Exercises, Oxford 
Seminary, May 17-18. Baccalaure- 
ate Sermon, Sunday morning, by 
Rev. R. C. Beaman, of Durham. 
Address, 18th, by Gov. C. B. Aycock. 

Commencement Exercises, Cary 
High School, May 17-21. Annual 
Sermon Sunday night, Dr. I. McK. 
Pittenger, Raleigh. Annual Address, 
21st, 11 a. m., by Hon. Edward W. 
Pou. ; 

PEACE IYS8TITUTE. 


The Commencement Exercises of 
Peace Institute will take place as 
follows: 

Sunday, May 17th, 11 a. m., Bac- 
calaureate Sermon, Rev. Egbert | 
Smith, D. D., Greensboro, N. C. 

Monday, May 18th, 5 p. m., Class 
Day Exercises. 

Tuesday, May 19th, 8 p. m., An- 
nual Concert. | 

Wednesday, May 20th, 11 a. m,, | 
Graduating Exercises. Address by | 
Rey. Frank Stringfellow, Boyton, | 
Va. 





| Norfolk, a 


THE UNIVERSITY 


President Venable, of the Univer- 
sity, says the graduating class this 
year will probably number over 60, 
which will be the largest since the 
Civil War. The Commencement 
will be held May 31st to June 3rd. 
3ishop A. M. Randolph, of Virginia, 
will preach the Baccalaureate Ser- 
mon Sunday morning, and Rev. J. 
R. Howerton, of Charlotte, will 
preach the sermon before the Y. M. 
C. A. at night. John Sprunt Hill 
delivers the address before the 
Alumni Tuesday. The Commence- 
ment orator is Dr. W. J. Holland, 
director of the Carnegie Institute, 
of Pittsburg, Pa., who is a native 
of North Carolina. 


TAVIDSON COLLEGE 


The Baccalaureate Sermon is 
preached on May 24th by Rev. John 
Sparhawk Jones D.D., of Philadel- 
phia. On the evening of the same 
day the Annual Sermon before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
is delivered by Rev. R. F. Campbell, 
D. D., of Asheville, N. C. 

On the evening of Monday, May 
25th, the speakers before the Liter- 
ary Societies are Hon. W. E. Stev- 
enson, Cheraw, S. C., and A. L. Gas- 
ton, Esq., Chester, S. C. 

The Commencement Orator is 
President Ira Remsen, of Johns 
Hopkins University, who speaks at 
11 a. m., Tuesday, May 26th. Dr. 
Remsen is not only a profound 
chemist, and a great administrator, 
but also famous as a public speaker. 
He has made very few public ad- 
dresses in the South, and the friends 
of Davidson are to be congratulated 
on this opportunity of hearing him. 

Wednesday, May 27th, is Com- 
mencement Day, the exercises con- 
sisting of orations by representatives 
of the Senior Class, the delivery of 
diplomas, ete. 


WAKE F REST. 


The sermon to the graduating 
class at Wake Forest College Com- 
mencement will be preached by Rev. 
Dr. E. C. Dargan, of Louisville, the 
Literary Address will be delivered 
by Rev. R. P. Johnston, D.D., of 
New York, the address before the 
law school will be by Hon. Claude 
Kitchen and the Alumni Address by 
Mr. J. W. Bailey. 


SALEM FEMALE ACADEMY 


Associate Justice H. G. Connor 





will deliver the commencement ad- | 
dress at the Salem Female Academy | 
and College May 27. The baccalau- | 
reate sermon will be preached by | 
Rev. G. B. Strickler, D. D., of Rich- 
mond, Va. This will be Sunday, 
May 24th. Monday, May 25th, will 
be senior class day. 


A. & M 


The annual oration at the A. & M. | 
College commencement this year will 
be delivered by Mr. Walter H. Page | 
of New York, editor of World’s | 
Work. The annual sermon will be | 
preached by Rev. Joseph Rennie of 


COLLEGE 


noted Presbyterian di- 
vine. The college faculty, students 
and friends are to be congratulated 
upon securing these eminent and | 
distinguished speakers. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 
The Elections in Various Towns Mon- 
day and Tuesday. 


Theelection in Hickory Monday 
resulted in a victory for the dry 
ticket over the independent ticket. 
J. D. Elliott was elected mayor. 

In Shelby W. H. Jennings was re- 

elected mayor, defeating J. T. Gard- 
ner. 
Fayetteville voted $40,- 
000 of bonds for water-works and 
Kinston voted $150,000 of bonds for’ 
water and sewerage. 

At Lexington Harlee MacCall 


withdrew from the mayoralty race 
and Moyer, present incumbent, was 


re-elected, defeating O. E. Menden- 
hall by eight votes. Three of the 
five elected are Re- 
publicans. 

In Asheville the regular Demo- 
cratic ticket, headed by C. T. Rawls 
for mayor, elected over the 
Anti - Saloon League - Republican 
ticket by about 300 majority. 

In Tlamlet R. A. Lackey, was 
elected mayor, defeating J. C. Nei- 
meyer by 50 votes. The election is 
questioned on the ground that voters 
not qualified were alowed to vote. 
The town voted $5,000 in bonds for 
improvements. 

In Durham the  Anti-Saloon 
League reform ticket, headed by J. 
F. Freeland for mayor, swept the 
town by about 300 majority. 

Editor Marshall, of the Gazette, 
elected Gastonia 
without oposition. is to 
Marshall is capa- 
ble of making and will make a good 
mayor. 

Mayor Watt was 
Reidsville and 


board of aldermen is 


Monday 


commissioners 


was 


was mayor of 
Gastonia 


be congratulated. 


re-elected in 
a majority of the 
in favor of 
liquor license. 

Morganton voted in favor of li- 
censing saloons by three majority. 
Editor Cobb, of the Herald, was 
elected mayor, defeating Dr. John 
Tull. 

In Wilmington there was no ex- 
and the Demo- 
ticket, W. E. 
Springer, was elected without oppo- 
sition. 

Mayor Eaton 
Winston 
FE. Butner 
Salem. 

Mayor Cox was re-elected in High 
Point $85,000 of bonds voted 


citement regular 


ratie headed by 


re-elected in 
without oposition and S. 
elected mayor of 


was 


was 


and 


| for improvements. 


Mayor Ellis was re-elected in New 
Bern without opposition. 

The Mocks- 
ville, electing A. M. McGlammery 
mayor. 

da. B- 
of Concord without opposition. 

Mayor Powell 


Raleigh practically without opposi- 


Democrats carried 


Caldwell was elected mayor 


was re-elected in 


| tion, 


In Burlington, W. A. Tall, citi- 
zens’ candidate, defeated the Demo- 
eratie candidate for mayor. 

Mayor Osborne was re-elected in 
Greensboro without opposition. 

Hillsboro elected Jos. Tlarris may- 
or and voted dry. 

Oxford for water- 


voted bonds 


| works.—Statesville Landmark, 8tth. 
| 
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HOME 


The Days That Are no More.* 


CIRCLE 


Tears, idle tears! 
they mean. 
Tears from the depth of some divine 


I know not what | 


despair 
Rise in the heart and gather to the | 
eyes ., 
In looking on the happy autumn 
fields 


And thinking of the days that are 
no more. 


Fresh as the first beam glittering on 
a sail 

That brings our friends up from the 
underworld; 

Sad as the last which reddens over 
one 

That sinks with all we love 
the verge— 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are 
no more. 


below 


Ah! sad and strange as in dark sum- 
mer dawns 

The earliest pipe of half-awakened 
birds 

To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 

The casement slowly grows a glim- 
mering square— 

So sad, so strange the days that are 
no more! 

Dear as remembered kisses after 
death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy 


feigned 

On lips that are for others; deep as 
love— 

Deep as first love and wild with all 
regret— 


O Death in Life, the days that are 
no more! 
—From “The Princess,” by Alfred, 


Lord Tennyson. 





Bugle Song.* 


The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story; 


The long light shakes across the 
lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in 
glory. 

Blow bugle, blow! set the wild echoes 
flying ; 


Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, 
dying, dying! 


Oh hark, oh hear! how thin and 
clear, 

And thinner, clearer, farther go- 
ing! 

O sweet and far, from cliff and 
sear, 

The horns of Elfland faintly blow- 
ing! 


Blow! let us hear the purple glens 
replying; 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, 
dying, dying! 


O love, they die in yon rich sky; 
They faint on hill or field or river: 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 

Blow, bugle, blow! set the wild echoes 

flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, 
dying, dying! 

—From “The Princess,” by Alfred, 

Lord Tennyson. 





“Uncle James,” said a city young 
lady, who was spending a few days 
in the country, “is that chicken by 
the gate a Brahmin ?” 


Uncle James, “he’s a Leghorn.” 
“Why, certainly, to be sure!” said 


the young lady. “How stupid of me! 
I can see the horns on his ankles.” 


*Nos. 1!5and ll6of our series of the World's 
Rest Poems, selected esnecially for The Pro- 
eressive Farmer by the Editor. In this sertes 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 


Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- | 


ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pore 
Read, Riley, Ryan, Scott, Shakespeare, Shel- 
1 y, and others. 


“No,” replied | 








The Girl’s Parents and Her Lover. 


In rare instances our parents whol- 


ly approve of the man we want to 


In other rare instances our 


marry. 
daughters love the man we would 
choose for them. These instances 


usually oceur in books. Outside of 
the brain of the novelist, this prob- 
lem comes into the experience of al- 
“How can I 
convinee my daughter that this man 


most every parent: 
is thoroughly unsuited to her?” and 
the of the daughter, 
“Tow ean I make them that 
me 2” 


into mind 
know 
they have never understood 
“Tow,” says the parent, “can I bring 
his faults to her notice?” and “How,” 
says the girl, “can I make them re- 
alize that I shall reform him?” “Men 
who are old enough to marry,” says 
the parent, “are too old to learn new 
tricks; but “Men aré young 
enough to love,” says the girl, “are 
young enough to make endeavor for 
love’s sake.” 

Truly, this is a crisis, when one 
false step may result in irremediable 
breach; but if the period be trying 
for the daughter, it is a great deal 
more trying for the parents. There 
is nothing that makes for expansion 
with a girl’s pride and independence 
like an offer of eternal devotion and 
The effect in the 
household is much the same as when 
her brother “gets into the firm” or 
is nominated for To be 
tactful is the only means of parental 
victory; to be watchful while seem- 
ing indifferent, to guide her with an 
invisible hand, to bring to her notice 
whatever faults and incongruities ex- 
ist and the bearing these would have 


who 


a flat of her own. 


alderman. 


upon a life’s happiness, without label- 
ling them faults and deficiencies, or 
without attaching them to the partic 
ular perfect male individual in whom 
Tact will succeed 
where command will fail. Suggestion 
will go further than argument, direc- 
tion will prove better than dictation. 
Even the heart-to-heart talk will usu- 
ally be futile, for that is the man’s 
long suit and he can not be beaten 
at his own game. 

Personally, I should not be proud 
of a daughter who loved a man so 
well she would consent to marry him, 
yet so poorly that she would consent 
to eut off all communication with 
him for a year or two, depriving him 
of her presence and encouragement 
during that most trying period. If 
the objection be that they are too 
young, separation will not age them 
Tf it be that they are 
? constant 
If 
he be struggling for better position 
financially, he will gain it 
quickly for her inspiration and en- 
Or if the objection be 
that he has shortcomings which make 


she is interested. 


more quickly. 
afflicted with “puppy love; 
intercourse will soonest mend it. 
more 


couragement. 


him an impossible suitor, the sure 


and only way to econvinee the girl | 


of these faults is to bring her into 


| constant contact with them, not to 


| remove her from them. 


| The faet is, parents begin too 
late to tutor their girls in the choos- 
ing of husbands. They wait until 


The best 
| way to make our girls choose men 
of character is to instil character 
4 


they have fallen in love. 


into our girls. Not only does this 
method enable them recognize 
character when it is present and 
feel its absence when it is lacking, 
but it creates the taste for charac- 
ter and the desire to be associated 
with it. By laws of moral gravita- 
tion all vices and virtues seek out 
As water, after strange 
meanderings, finds again its level; 
as birds of a feather eventually 
flock together, though they circle 
for a time in space apart; as chick- 


to 


their own. 


ens come home to roost, though they 
scratch in pastures new, so the qual- 
ities, tastes and tendencies in every 
man and woman unconsciously seck 
and respond to their kind in the na- 
tures of men and women they meet. 

Not until we find natures akin 
and responding to our own can we 
really love; and not until those na- 
tures rest upon high character can 
that real love last. The theory of 
opposites may be scientifically cor- 
rect; but for every-day wear it is 
a good deal more comfortable get- 
ting on with similars. 

Parents often consider their duty 
to their daughter fulfilled when they 
see to it that she marries the right 
of man. But marrying’ the 
right sort of man does not ensure 
married happiness. Marriage means 
new responsibilities for girls and 
happy marriages means the fulfil- 
ment of those responsibilities. 

Too many girls enter married life 
as they do a ballroom, expecting to 
dance through it to the tune of soft 
Married life is not “one 
grand sweet song,” any more than is 
single life; but under favorable con- 
ditions it provides some one to sym- 
pathize with us over the discords, 
and join us in seeking the lost 
chords. 

The parents who .would direct 
their daughters’ choice in marriage 
should direct their education not 
only toward the wise choosing of 
husbands, but so that they shall jus- 
tify the choice of worthy men; not 
necessarily rich or titled men, but 
men of character and the ability to 
make them happy. 

Those. parents who, having lived 
and experienced and discovered the 
things that count and the things 
that do not, hold their girls up in 
society’s market-place for the high- 
est bidder, sell them for titles, for 
gold, for position, sacrificing their 
choice for human happiness and 
jeopardizing their chance for hap- 
piness eternal, forfeit the right to 
direct a daughter’s choice in mar- 
riage. 

It is because of such marriages 
that we come to find low morals in 
high places. It is because of such 
marriages that women, as a sex, are 
held back from their highest possi- 
ble attainment and fail to become 
the equals of men in the arts and 
professions and  scieneces—even to 
the seienee of living normal, natural 
lives. And it is out of such mar- 
riages that children are born with 


sort 


musie. 





a birthright of mental and moral 
and physical inferiority. 

The girl who marries a bad man 
because she believes she loves him, 
has small chance for a happy life; 
but she who marries any manner of 
man whom she does not love, pays 
| with a lifetime made up of moments 
| of misery.—Lavina Hart, in Col- 


| lier’s Weekly. 








Vicarious Restitution. 


Not long since a respectable col- 
ored preacher, who was noted for 
his ability to “cuss out” people from 
the pulpit, was hurling thunderbolts 
of invectives against his congrega- 
tion because of a great wave of ly- 
ing and stealing that was sweeping 
over the city. Among other things 
he said: 

“No longer’n last night, some one 
come an’ stole de las’ two chickins 
ole had. I 


dat me and mah man 


b’lieves de thief is in this house 
right now, and I hereby counter- 
signs him to evahlastin’ punish- 
ment. De nigger dat stole dem 


ehickins is a gwinter burn fur it 


sho, you hyeakh me! De ’eree has 


gone forth!” 

Next morning a colored man with 
two fine hens came up to the preach- 
ITe said— 

“Parson, hyearh’s your chickins.” 

“No, sah,” said the preacher, eying 
the chickens closely; “dese ain’t mah 


er’s door. 


chickins.” 
“T knows dey ain't perzactly 
yo’wn,” explained the parishioner, 


“but dese is to tek de place of yo’wn. 
Yo’ chickins wuz et up fo’ de ’eree 
went forth. An’ las’ night after I 
went to bed, my conshunee hurt me 
so tell I had to get up and go ovah 
to Marse Bob’s house an’ git two 
Parson, do tek dese 
chickins, an’ fur de Lawd’s sake tek 
too.”—Silas 


Flod, in Lippinecott’s Magazine. 


mo’ chickins. 


dat ’eree back Xavier 





Our Spoiled Children. 

The girls of to-day have been pet- 
ted and made much of from their 
eradles. Everything has been done 
to make the hard places easy and 
the rough roads smooth. There is 
a grading and leveling in the schools 
nowadays in order that children may 
A 


“ignorance-extracted-with- 


learn without their knowing it. 
sort of 
out-pain system” it is, from kinder- 
At home if not at 
school, American children are regu- 


garten to college. 


larly and unblushingly spoiled; and 
while the effects of such wholesale 
injury to the childish life often wear 
off with boys as soon as they go out 
into the world to compete with their 
equals on every side, in the case 
of girls the tonie of mingling in the 
affairs of life and work, without 
flattery or favors of any kind, is 
usually denied. With girls the pet- 
ting and coddling continue long af- 
ter womanhood is reached, and so 
the daughters do not get over the ef- 
fects of the American manner of 
spoiling children as promptly and as 
thoroughly as do the sons. These 
spoiled children will have to love very 
earnestly and tenderly if they are to 
be really sueceessful home-makers. 
The ability they have; the training 
needed they often have, and ean al- 
ways get if they see their need of it, 
even if the illumination comes after 
marriage. It is the disciplined na- 
ture which will be most needed; the 
habit of doing distasteful things, and 
doing them cheerfully and continu- 
ally; the power to give up cherished 
plans; to devise ways of helpfulness 
about things of small interest in 
themselves, and the regular practice 
of forgetfulness of self and remem- 
brance of others in the reeurring 
trifles of daily life-—May Woman’s 
Home Companion. 
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ALL QUOTE FROM HAMLET. 
Many Phrases iu the Tragedy Have Be- 
come a Part of Every-day Speech. 

lew people are aware of the extent 
to which the’lines in “Hamlet” have 
entered into the daily speech of in- 
telligent men and women, yet a con- 
versation seldom continues long with- 
out one of the parties to it making 
use of phrases found in that master- 
piece of the most common of the 
quotations, taken at random from 
the tragedy: 


Ilow weary, stale, flat, and un- 
profitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this 
world! 


Frailty, thy name is woman! 
In my mind’s eye, Horatio. 
A countenance in 
than in anger. 


more Sorrow 


To be or not to be, that is the 
question. 

Though it make the unskillful 
laugh, cannot but make the judicious 
grieve. ; 

. ae 

Give every man thy ear, but few 

thy voice. 


Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 


For loan oft loses both itself and 
friend. 
This above all: to thine own self 


be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the 
day, 

Thou ean’st not then be false to any 
man, 


To the manner born. 


It is a custom more honored in the 
breach than the observance. 


Angels and ministers of grace, de- 
fend us! 


Something is rotten in the state of 
Denmark. 


That one may smile, and smile, 
and be a villain. 


Brevity is the soul of wit. 


To be honest as this world goes is | 


to be a man picked out of 10,000. 


Though this be madness, yet there’s 
method in it. 


There’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends, 


Rough-hew them how we will. 
It out-herods Herod. 


To hold, as’t were, the mirror up 


to nature. 


The lady doth protest too much, 
me thinks. 


Let the galled jade winee, our 
withers are ungrung. 

It’s as easy as lying. 

Assume a virtue if you have it 
not. 

We know what we are, but know 
not what we may be. 

Sweets to the sweet: farewell! 

The rest is silence! 





Several kinds *of insects have 
sharp jaws for cutting holes in 


wood. Some make queer markings 





in intricate and beautiful patterns | 


just beneath the bark of decaying 


trunks. Others bore smooth and 


even holes of about the diameter of | 
| 


a lead pencil, deep into the 
Some insects make 
tricate net work of passages for 
homes where they 
Others not 
only eut the wood but use the chips 
for food.—From Nature and 


Seienee in May St. Nicholas. 


proteeted from storms. 


tree. | 
these holes or in- | 


may live and be | 


OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 





Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


We have two interesting 





letters | 


this week from lady members*of our | 


Mrs. 8, E. M. 


Circle. 


gives some | 


good advice deserving the especial | 


attention of our girls, and Nellie 


tells us how to lessen the fly nui- | 


I wish we could grant Nel- 
lie‘s request as to the exchange of 


sance, 


quilt patterns. We can to some ex- 
tent, provided she ean deseribe the 
different pieces so that others can 


understand the shape of them; oth- 
erwise we will have to get new cuts 
of the separate patterns 
and this would cost quite a neat lit- 


for each 
tle sum. TI have several original de- 
signs which I would add to the list 
if we felt justified in having them 
engraved. Tell us about yours, Nel- 
lie, and it may be that you will help 
some woman who, like myself, is 
fond of patch-work. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Nicknames and Some Other Matters. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I must write 
again to thank Ruby for the recipe 
for green tomato sweet pickles. I 
intend to try it when I have some 
tomatoes. Through my own negli- 
gence my plants were all killed by a 
cold snap, so I have had _ to plant 
more and I fear they will be a little 
late. 

Ruby also asks for a simple ef- 
T will send 
Try it, Ruby, and I think 
it will prove satisfactory: 

Take the yolk of one egg, one 
spoonful ground=black pepper, one 
tablespoonful buttermilk. Mix well 
on a plate, and put where the flies 
are likely to gather. A little sugar 
or syrup or anything sweet added 
will assist in drawing them and will 
Pre- 
after breakfast; 
on the following morning you can 
find dead flies all other the house. 
When the mixture becomes too dry 


feetive remedy for flies. 
her mine. 


tea- 


not prevent the desired effect. 
pair this mixture 


add more milk, until a new supply 
is necessary. 

As I am no hand to choose names, 
I will not attempt to send one to 
We have one little girl and 
one little boy. 
them both. 


others. 
My husband named 


Of course, we agree on 


names. We all have our likes and 
dislikes in names as well as in all 
other things: I like new names. 


When there are so many people of 
the same name, it is difficult to dis- 
T know three broth- 
ers; each has a little girl, and the 
have the same 
Now, how must they be ealled to dis- 


tinguish them. 


three girls name. 


years, and I have never known their 


real names. He also has 


daughter a grown young 


| 


| 
a grand- 


lady. I} 


° | 
have never heard her father call her | 


anything but Shoat. 


We must call | 


our children just what we want oth- | 


ers to call them. If we want them 
-alled by their names we must eall 
them that in their childhood. What 
is the need of naming one Mary and 
| ealling her Mamie, or Susan and 
ealling her Sook, or Margaret and 
ealling her Maggie, or Sarah and 





tinguish them? Mary John, Mary 
Jim and Mary Bill? No, for that is | 
But that is really the case | 
And if there is | 
nickname 


awful. 
with some people. 


anything I abhor it is a 


which is used by everybody. 

There is an old gentleman in my 
acquaintance who has three daugh- 
ters, one of whom married and has 
grown children; the other two are 
old maids. I have known them eight | 


ealling her Sallie? 

After all, it matters but little what 
one is named. But do for their own 
sakes call them by their real names, 
let them be what they may. My hus- 
band knows a gentleman with five 
If 
his parents had wanted him ealled 
Toby, why did they not name him 
Toby ? 

Would the editor give us a little 
space in our department to exchange 
I would like 
to exchange some with some of the 
Chatterers. NELLIE. 

Duplin Co., N. C. 


given names and is ealled Toby. 


some quilt patterns? 





The Domineering Husband and the 
Remedy. 





Dear Aunt Jennie:—You inquired 
as to what we think of a man who 
would not allow his wife to attend 
church ? 
will agree that it is wrong not only 


Well, I suppose every one 


to prohibit her from attending 
church, but to prohibit her from 


any honorable and lawful pleasure 


But | 


which she may wish to enjoy. 


posed to use all the influerice they 
possess for the betterment of their 
sons. So if ladies wish any particu- 
lar thing in the men they marry, 
they must select men who are up to 


their standard. And if they choose 


| men who are opposite to themselves 





there are gencrally two sides to ev- | 


ery question, and it is quite often 
the fruit of their own sowing when 
wives have to undergo such trials. 
We all know that woman is the weak- 
er of the two in the marriage con- 
tract; that she is expected, and gen- 
erally promises, to obey the man she 
marries, and when a woman who is 
a believer and a chureh-goer mar- 
ries a man who is a scoffer at relig- 
ion, and a disbeliever in the Bible, 
she cannot but expect that he will 
deprive her of the privilege of going 
to ehurch. 

But so many young ladies marry 
with the full expectation of chang- 
ing their husbands to suit their own 
notions, and find, too late, that if 
any change comes, it is generally for 
the worse. And the ladies are not 
wholly to blame for expecting things 
to turn out so, because they are told, 





over and over, that if they will use | 


their influence they 


-an reform all | 


the drunkards and thieves and vaga- | 


bonds in the whole world. 

Do where do they hear 
it? At the fireside, 
the newspapers, 


sehor i] 


you ask 


the 


wherever a 


in 


books, man (or 


woman cither) lectures, they hear the 


in the pulpit, in | 
Sunday- | 


same old song: “The hand _ that | 
rocks the eradle is the hand that 


rules the world.” Therefore it is no 


wonder that they marry any kind of | 


men and think their influence 


But if “The hand,” ete., had 
anything to do with it they ought 


ing. 


will | 


' mold the men to their way of think- 


to be already molded to suit, since | 


| 
they all have mothers who are sup- 


in any way, they will have to sub- 
mit with all the grace imaginable. 
I know it is sometimes the ease that 
men change from what they were 
supposed to be, and then their wives 
are to be pitied indeed. 

We hived two swarms of bees to- 
day, and I received five stings. But 
timely application of remedies pre- 
So I will tell 
Jennie Acton that for a wasp sting 


vented much swelling. 


take common baking soda, and wet 

to a paste and apply, and all irri- 

tation and swelling will be prevent. 

ed. The same is true of a hornet 

sting. MRS. S. E. M. 
Bertie Co., N. C. 





Taking Off His Hat to Nature. 


Hamilton W. Mabie repeats a story 
which shows how one man, at least, 
was affected by the beauty of nature: 

One day in the spring a 
walking along the 


early 
Seotchman was 
side of a mountain in Skye, which he 
He 
saw the old man with his head bowed, 
his hand. He 
came up and said to him after a bit: 
“T did not speak to you, Sandy, be- 
eause I thought might be at 


had known a great many years. 


and his bonnet in 


you 
your prayers.” 

“Well, not exactly that,” said the 
old man, “but I will tell you what I 
was doing. Every morning for forty 
years I have taken off my bonnet 
here to the beauty of the world.” 

Beauty, whereever it is seen, is a 
reflection of God’s face, the shining 
of heavenly light down upon the 
earth. Wherever we come upon it, 
it should our hearts with a 
spirit of reverence. 


touch 
God is near; we 
are standing in the light of His 


countenance. 





The Widely Circulated ‘‘Blue-Back.’’ 


The sales of some modern Ameri- 
reached into the 
hundreds of thousands, and two, one 
of 
classic, have passed the million mark. 
Webster’s old “Spelling Book” may 
not have been as exciting as these 


ean novels have 


which is modern, the other a 


novels, but as a “seller” it surpassed 
them all so far as to be in a class by 
itself. The history, recently. publish- 
ed, of the firm which printed the 
“Spelling Book” for a great many 

I § J 
years contains some interesting fig- 
ures. The smallest number sold dur- 
ing one year was more than a third 
of a million, in 1862; the largest, 
more than a millicn and a half, in 
1866; and during the entire thirty- 
five vears when the firm in question 
published the books more than thirty- 
one million copies were sold. It is 
doubtful if any book except the 
Bible ever equaled or even approach- 
ed this record.—Youth’s Companion. 


Time to Rise. 





A birdie with a yellow bill 
Hopped upon the window sill, 
Cocked his shining eye and said: 
“Ain’t you ’shamed, you sleepy- 
head!” 
—R. L. Stevenson. 
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“The Progressive Farmer will be, in the broadest sense 
of the word, a North Carolina paper. Serving no master‘ 
ruled by no faction, circumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, itsaim will be to foster and promote the best interests 
of the whole people of the State. It will he true to the in- 
Stincts, traditions and history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the great interests it repre- 
sents it will speak with no unceriain voice, but will fear- 
lessly the right defend and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.’”’—From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, February i0, 156. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR WHITE BOYS 

In commenting last week on the discussion 
of negro education at the Richmond Conference 
for Education in the South, we should not have 
overlooked the address of Dr. Lyman Hall, of 
Georgia, in which he made an earnest plea for 
more liberal support of white training schools. 

“T do not believe,” he said, “that there is a 
school in the South where a white boy ean learn 
bricklaying, or plumbing, furniture making, or 
practical manufacturing in wood and metal and 
clay on a practical commercial basis. Our tech- 
nical schools are sending out a few leaders, super- 
intendents, scientists, who are not to form the 
rank and file of skilled labor. But 
race is meeting this problem with abundant means, 


the eolored 


had for the asking. Their industrial schools are 
making skilled workmen 
wages, and who are turned from employment by 


who command = good 
no fasle sentiment, by no prejudice, by no union 
in any trade or handicraft in the Southern States. 
These schools are increasing in number and size. 
When the colored race all: become skilled brick- 
layers somebody will have to carry the mortar. 
When they all become plumbers, who are going to 
be the helpers, the earry the tools? 
When they become scientific farmers, who are 
going to be the laborers? 
No. We have setled that ques- 
tion long ago, and Richmond, Va., is the last place 
on earth to ask that question and reeeive a doubt- 
ful reply. 
trial schools, our boys will have to carry the mor- 


men who 
We Southerners, we 
Southern whites ? 


3ut unless we have trade and indus- 


tar for somebody, even if they have to emigrate 
to do it.” 

Dr. Hall, it will be seen, was not pleading for 
any backward step in negro education, but for 
greater facilities for training of 
white boys. And the appeal was a timely one. 
Tuskegee Industrial Institute for Southern ne- 
groes now has a $1,000,000 endowment; where is 
there an equally well-equipped school to train 
Southern whites as 
The demand for industrial education for the ne- 


industrial 


farmers and mechanies ? 


Editor. | 


| 


gro is wise and proper, but there seems to be | 


some danger of making the impression that it is 
the peculiar need of the negro, and not a need 
of the white man also. 
our own opinion as to this matter than by quoting 


We cannot better express 


the words of Rev. Baylus Cade, at one time Edi- 
tor of The Progresive Farmer: 
“Much harm as has been done to the South in 


many ways, no greater harm has come to it, than | 


the cultivation of the opinion that manual labor 
should be given over into the hands of underling 





classes—that the marks of degradation is upon 
manual labor to such an extent as to make it de- 
There is 
nothing else that so shamefully harms the South, 
and the people of the South as their dependence 


sirable to turn it over to inferiors. 


upon negroes for the performance of all sorts of 
manual labor. This section of the Republic ean 
never take its place with the other seetions in 
winning industrial honors and economie distine- 
tions until it shall set it best blood and its best 
attainments to the doing of all sorts of tasks that 
need to be 
the so-called social upper crust, the professional 
classes even, are not the best, nor the most hon- 
orable classes in any State. The strength, the 
honor, and even the beauty of any people reside 
in the ability and willingness of that people to do 
all the tasks that come up to be done—to solve all 
the problems that come up for solution.” 


done. The so-called ruling classes, 


CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS AS 


WE SEE IT. 


It has been some-weeks now since this depart- 
ment of editorial comment on public affairs last 
appeared in The Progressive Farmer. 
ers informed by our news pages, but the plan has 
not been entirely satisfactory. Fh the press dis- 
patch or news item each event is deseribed large- 
ly for its own sake and without regard to its re- 
This lack of 
harmony and symmetry is the chief defect of 
The weekly should take 
a broader view of things—should go over the 
entire field and bring the fragmentary reports 
It is to 
give this more orderly and comprehensive review 
of the world’s happenings that we resume this de- 
partment. 


lations to other occurrences. 


the daily newspaper. 


into right relations one with another. 


* * * * 
The Lovisiana Purchase and the Expositicn. 


But news is painfully searce, and the great 
are talking 
chiefly of the significance of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and the outlook for the St. Louis Exposi- 
of the centennial, April 30th, of 
Napoleon’s great land sale and the dedication on 
that day of the great exposition to be held next 
eelebration of the event. How for- 
tunate a transaction it was for the United States 
is well illustrated by the fact we shall spend 
nearly three times as much on the Exposition 


magazines and illustrated weeklies 


tion—apropos 


year as a 


to celebrate the Purchase as was involved in 
the sale itself! Yet a hundred years ago Presi- 
dent Jefferson was roundly abused for cofirming 
the great deal made by our French agents— 
Robert R. Livingston, of New York, and James 
Monroe, of Virginia. On the wilderness, then 
bought for $15,000,000 we now have a population 
of 15,000,000, with property assessed at $6,600,- 
000,000, and out of the Purchase we have earved 
the whole or the greater part of fourteen States 
and Territories—all of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, North and South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Montana, 
and the larger part of Wyoming, Minnesota, 
Kansas and Colorado. It is fitting that the great- 
est exposition ever held is to be in honor of what 
is probably the greatest land deal in the History 
of the world. The Philadelphia Centennial cov- 
ered only 236 acres, and the Chicago World’s 
‘air ten years ago only 633, but the St. Louis 
Fair will use 1,180 acres. And the managers 
are giving quite as much attention to quality 


as to quantity. 
* * * 


The Merger Decision and the Alabama Case. 


The more thoughtful portion of the reading 
public is also much interested just now in two 
without blare 
We refer to 
two recent judicial decisions—those in the North- 
ern Seeurities case and the Alabama registration 
Both have been explained at some length 
In the Northern Securi- 
United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals simply declared illegal a “merger” or 
combination of competing (or potentially com- 
peting) railway lines, and ordered its dissolu- 
The ease is analogus to that of a number 
of other great monopolies, and if the decision is 
sustained by the Supreme Court, it may bring 
about a considerable change in trust manage- 
“Whatever happens,” says the World’s 
Work, “this decision, affecting the largest combi- 
nation of 


other occurrences that happened 
of trumpets or boom of cannon. 


ease. 
in our news columns. 


ties ease the 


tion. 


ment, 


{transportation interests ever made, 
brings us at one leap into a practical effort to see 
what can be done to restrain harmful combina- 
tions; we pass from mere discussion to experi- 
This is the first practical result of the 
anti-trust activity in Congress last winter and 


ment.” 


will add, it is thought, to the political prestige of 
Mr. 
The Alabama registration case is not so import- 


Roosevelt. 


In the | 


. | 
meantime we have endeavored to keep our read- 





The Su- 
preme Court did not by any means declare the 
Alabama suffrage laws constitutional; it studi- 


ant as first reports made it appear. 


ously refrained from expressing any opinion 


whatever, as the case was not brought in the 
proper form to make such an expression perti- 
nent. The Court simply held that it had no right 
to interfere in the execution of a State law; that 
is a matter for the executive, uot the judicial, 
department of government. For the negro Giles, 
it appears, asked not to uproot the Alabama con- 
stitutional amendment, but to compel the regis- 
the terms of the 


tration of his name under 


amendment. 
* * * 


’ 


‘©The Recrudescence of Cleveland ’ 


Among the political speculators just now the 
paramount question is, Can Cleveland get the 
Democratic nomination? Ile is certainly more 
popular than at any time for ten years past. It 
is not surprising that his recent deliverance on 
the negro question and negro education has 
brought him new strength, North and South, for 
it was one of the clearest and most sensible ut- 
terances on the race problem that we have had. 
Ilis St. Louis speech has also been well received. 
Mr. Cleve- 


* . . . 
land has any chance whatever of securing a third 


Nevertheless, we do not believe that 
term as President. Ile might overcome the op- 
position of either George Washington or W. J. 
of the two 


Bryan singly, but the eombination 


hopelessly bars him from Iferetofore 


SUCCECSEA, 
there have always been cnough believers in the 
‘no third term” doetrine to repel any attack up- 
on it, but if this vital ebjection were waived 
in Mr. find 
self quite as badly handicapped by the bitter op- 


Cleveland’s case, he would him- 
position of the Bryan element of the Democratie 
Party. 


nominee next year, but he will be able to say who 


Mr. Bryan may not be able to name the 


must not be nominated, and Mr. Cleveland heads 
the list of his 
George Washington make a combination not light- 


marked men. Mr. Bryan and 
ly to be reckoned with. 
* * * 


Municipal and School Elections in North Carolina. 
The municipal elections in this State last week 
brought no important surprises except at Ashe- 
In Asheville the Anti-Saloon 
League led a vigorous crusade for moral reform 


ville and Durham. 


in city administration, and opposed the regular 
Democratic organization, but was defeated. In 
Durham, to the surprise of everybody, the reform 
The elections 
on the establishment of graded schools were prac- 
tically all carried by the 
progressive step is to be taken by Alamance where 


ticket won a surprising victory. 


school advoeates. A 
several rural graded schools are to be established. 
In seven of the nine townships that voted on the 
And the Monroe 


Journal reports that “two special tax elections 


question, schools were favored. 
were held in Union County, and both earried 
with little opposition. This makes four loeal tax 
districts in Union County, and the prospects that 
Beside 
these, there were two high schools, Waxhaw and 
offered 


to every child in the community last year for 
? 


there will before very long be others. 


Unionville, where free  instruetion was 


eight or nine months.’ 





The note, on page 7, regarding the career of the 
old “Blueback Speller” will interest thousands of 
our readers and will arouse many memories of 
“the days that are no Now the old 
“Blueback” has gone into disuse. The boy of 


more.” 


to-day knows nothing of the old-time educational 
landmarks—“baker” and “in-com-pre-hen-si-bil-i- 
ty’—nor yet of 
foreign words beyond 


“ 


the other 
We 
found a college professor the other day who 
eouldn’t reeall having seen a copy of the book, 
and a North Carolina editor moved us to pity 
by reporting that he had searched Aesop’s Fables 
in vain for the story of the man whose ox was 
gored! 


earte-blanehe” and 


the pictures. even 
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THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


Harry Farmer’s subject this week is one of 
great importance to every farmer who sells any 
food product for a city market. There is noth- 
ing that pays better than a few cents extra for 
the appearance of A little womanly 
neatness in putting up the package will yield a 


things. 


larger return than a deal of manly muscle in 
If the reader will look in next 
week’s paper, he will find another article on this 
subject—the very one, we believe, that Harry 


making the erop. 


Farmer mentions in the beginning of his Talk. 

On page 2 the reader will find some timely sug- 
gestions by Col. J. B. Killebrew, of Tennessee, 
and a little note bearing on that familiar but 
extremely important subject—brains and muscle 
vs. muscle alone. Whaever may be the paramount 
question in polities, that is the paramount ques- 
tion in agriculture. 

In our “Easy Seienece Study” this week Dr. 
Burkett, of our A. & M. College, discusses en- 
tertainingly “Why We Feed.” To emphasize and 
enforce his statements we shall print next week 
“A Short Lesson in Feeding,’ by Dr. Henry 
Wallace. The technical feeding terms are not 
hard to learn if we earnestly set out to master 
their meaning. 

From a purely artistic point of view, we sup- 
pose that Tennyson wrote nothing finer than 
the two little lyrics from “The Princess,” which 
we are reprinting on page 6. There is a mystic 
silvery sweetness about the “Bugle Song” that 
is hard to explain, while “Tears, Idle Tears,” was 
regarded by Edgar Allan Poe as one of the most 
ethereal of Tennyson’s productions. 
the publication of a 
group of reminiscent articles by Dr. J. B. Alex- 
ander, of Charlotte. Those who remember his 
historical papers on “The World’s Progress in 
the Nineteenth Century” will look forward with 
pleasure to his new series of letters. They will 
be both entertaining and instructive. 


On page 12 we begin 





The National and International Good Roads 
Association held in St. Louis a few days ago was 
a complete success, more than 2,000 delegates at- 
The Brownlow Bill for National aid 
to road improvement, which has been frequently 
and 
Farmer, was warmly endorsed. 


tending. 
discussed in The Progressive 
The following offi- 
cers were elected for the coming year: President, 
W. H. Moore, of St. Louis; Secretary, R. W. 
Richardson, of Omaha; Treasurer, C. H. Hutting, 
of St. Louis. Each State will name 
President and a Secretary. 


explained 


a Vice- 





Following is the table of contents of the bul- 
letin on “The Apple,” 
page 1: 
1. Propagation, planting, pruning and culture. 
By W. F. Massey. 2. Apples in North Carolina 
—kinds grown in different parts of the State. 
ey T, 


mention of which is made 
on 


K. Bruner. 3. Preparing apples for mar- 
ket. By T. K. Bruner. 4. How to utilize the 
surplus apple crop. By Gerald MeCarthy. 
Cider Vinegar. By Gerald McCarthy. 
Copies of this bulletin will be sent free to all 
that apply in time to Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Director, 


Raleigh, N. C. 


5. 





Since it expresses so clearly our own aim in 


the matter mentioned, we hope that no apology | 


is needed for the publication of the following 





extract from a private letter to the Editor from | 


one, of the best known young ministers of the 
State: 

“In this age of practical ideals we need more 
By 


spiritual, I do not mean religious exactly, but 


ministering to the spiritual side of man. 


man’s ‘upper side,’ whether religious, moral or 


aesthetic. I was reared in the country, and 


was many a time hungry for communion with 


| Conterence, Richmond, Va., April 24, 1903. 





I look around my library now 
sometimes and wish I could scatter some of its 
rich contents into the lonely country homes where 
sensitive young souls are starving for the bread 
of the higher life. I congratulate you on your 
opportunity to do what I would rejoice in doing 
myself. Noble poems and choice prose fom mas- 
ter writers do more to stimulate education than 
any number of dry didactic articles on that sub- 
ject. High ideals and exalted visions put men 
to climbing sooner than any amount of sober and 
well meant exhortation.” 


some great soul. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


We [North Carolinians] seem to have nothing 
in common but our name and our honorable Rev- 
olutionary history; and for this reason have not 
been animated by those common sympathies and 
hopes which so materially help to make a great 
people. But from Roanoke Island to the last 
earthly home of the Cherokees—at the fisheries, 
in the turpentine forests, among the copper mines, 
and on the highest mountains, there are common 
schools, governed by common laws, based on com- 
mon principles, experiencing a common history, 
advancing with a common step toward a common 
end, and such a state of things cannot fail in time 
to produce great results by the homogeneous spirit 
and the kindred sympathies which it will inevita- 
bly impart to our corporation now so diversified in 
this respect.—C. H. Wiley, Superintendent of 
Common Schools for North Carolina, 1855. 





Education and Life. 


Much of the current discussion concerning in- 
dustrial education is based upon the old and false 
assumption that industrial education and higher 
education represent different if not antagonistic 
conceptions; that the highest education is that 
which issues in the three learned professions; 
that mechanical and agricultural education pre- 
pares fcr an inferior calling and indicates an 
inferior capability. The Southern Educational 
Conference indicates a healthful repudiation of 
this narrow and narrowing conception. The end 
of edueation is life; the object of life is service; 
and that is the best education which fits the pupil 
for the best service that he can render. The 
first service that he can render to society is 
to support himself and not become a 
burden on the charity of others. The second 
service is to aid in contributing to the life of 
That all industry is honorable, and all 
idleness is a disgrace, is the first postulate of 
the new educational movement; that no industry 
is drudgery if it is intelligently performed, and 
no industry is ennobling if it is performed unin- 
telligently, is its second posfulate. It is a far 
higher and better thing to make a table intelli- 
gently than to preach a sermon, write an editori- 
al, or teach a school mechanically. The old edu- 
cation prepared for three learned professions, 
the new education prepares for intelligent ac- 
tivity in every department of life; the old educa- 
tion was literary and professional, the new edu- 
industrial and Thus the 
revival of education means a revival of industry; 
a humanizing and so an ennobling of all by the 
illuminating power of a quickened intelligence; 


so 


others. 


cational is universal. 


the abolition of drudgery by mixing the labor 
of the hand with the labor of the brain; an ulti- 
mate revolution in industry so that “the man with 
the hoe” shall no longer be a synonym for stunted 
affections, and deadened 


intelligence, dwarfed 


ambitions. Edueation means life; and universal 
education—universal not merely in the persons 


admitted to it, but in the vital topics with which 








it deals—means universal life—a vitalizing of the 
farm and the factory, the full recognition of the 
truth that all toil can be intelligent and there- 
fore all toil ean be itself educative-—Dr. Lyman | 
Abbott, in address before Southern Educational | 





A Fundamental Error. 


One of the fundamental, and often fatal, errors 
of the teacher and the school course is the at- 
tempt to educate the children for some fancied 
higher mission in life—“higher sphere,’ it is 
called. 

I once said to a teacher, “Let’s make our teach- 
ing take hold on the lives of these children in 
tneir homes, and in the homes which they will 
make for themselves as carpenters, bricklayers, 
plasterers, blacksmiths, small farmers, small mer- 
chants, ordinary citizens, or the wives of such.” 
She replied, “But they must not follow these oecu- 
pations. I cannot bear to think of their doing 
so.” So, apparently, think many teachers, and 
they would educate all the children for teachers, 
clerks, gentlemen of leisure, speculators, or “to 
get office.” 

But the great majority must follow the less 
honorable callings of their fathers—if, indeed, 
any one calling or occupation is more or less hon- 
orable than another except as it be more or less 
honestly or skilfully followed. The masses of 
children—every child—must be educated; but 
educated to fill more completely the sphere to 
which nature and circumstances have called them 
—to b® discontent, not at laboring at the com- 
mon tasks of life, but at performing them unin- 
telligently and unskilfully. To put intelligence 
and skill, heart and soul, grace and culture, into 
all. necessary labor and into every conditions of 
life; to remove from these the grinding and de- 
spairing slavery of blind and helpless ignorance; 
to turn the “hand” into a living, thinking, feel- 
ing, aesthetic, ethical human being; to enlighten, 
purify, and sanctify every walk of life—this is 
the purpose and this the mission of education. 
This is what Pestalozzi had when he 
proposed to regenerate and save the world by the 
power of universal education. “TI will turn the 
It should no 
longer tend toward that which is foreign to the 
child’s life, burdening it with a load of erudition 
impractical and impossible of assimilation; but it 
should bring the child to the full possession of 
that which touches its every-day life. Gertrude, 
with her own children and the children of her 
unfortunate neighbor, became his model. It 
through the agency of education of this kind that 
the world must be redeemed.—Prof. P. P. Clax- 
ton. 


in. mind 


ear of education round,” said he. 


is 





The President’s remarks at Omaha on labor 
disputes are too broad-minded and sensible to 
allow to sink out of sight and out of mind in a 
day. 
sense in dealings on both sides between capital 
and labor, but he gave a deliverance that should 
be carefully weighed as to the consideration due 


He not only urged all honesty and common 


to the laborer. “Capital and wage-worker alike,” 
said Mr. Roosevelt, “should honestly endeaveor 
each to look at any matter from the other’s stand- 
point, with a freedom on the one hand from the 
contemptible arrogranece which looks down upon 
the man of less means, and on the other from the 
no less contemptible envy, jealousy, and rancor 
which hates another because he is better off. Each 
quality is the complement of the other, the sup- 
plement of the other, and in point of baseness 
there is not the weight of a finger to choose be- 
tween them.”—Selected. 





Let us learn to be content with what we have. 
Let us get rid of our false estimates; set up all 
the higher ideals—a quite home; vines of our 
own planting; a’ few books full of the inspira- 
being 
loved, and able to love us in turn; a hundred in- 


tion of genius; a few friends worthy of 
nocent pleasures that bring no pain or remorse; 
a devotion to the right that will never swerve; 
a simple religion, empty of all bigotry, full of 
trust and hope and love; and to such a philosophy 
this world will give up all the empty joy it has.— 


David Swing. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


"Cumberland County Alliance Meeting. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 

On April 1903, Cumberland 
County Farmers’ Alliance held 
regular quarterly meeting with Wade 
sub at MeMillan’s Chapel. The day 
and but few of the breth- 
ren were present, but we had a very 
We 
some very good Alliancemen in old 
Cumberland County, 
will keep plodding along in the ranks 
of the Alliance until death 
them out. Such Alliancemen 
worthy the name they bear; they are 
the tried and true to the Order 
know a good thing when they see it. | 
Why the farmers and laboring classes 
of white people that don’t belong to 
the Farmers’ 
membership would benefit them is 
beyond our conception. We admit 
that the Farmers’ Alliance is not the 
place for the money grabber or selfish 
person or the critic who cares for no 
one except himself and pretends to 
know it all, who spend their time and 


8, 


was rainy, 


nice meeting. certainly 
who, we believe, 


takes 


are 


and 


Alliance can’t see that 


money in shoddy nonsense and gods, 
pretending that they are making or 
are capable of making wonderful, 
bargains—such persons are fond of 
riding the horse of suecess provided 
will feed and 
groom the horse to their liking. In- 
deed the Farmers’ Alliance is at least 
a benefit to everybody, whether mem- 


some other person 


bers or not, so there is no use try- 
We are 


very much surprised that the busy- 
bodies don’t run a better thing for 


ing to down a good thing. 


us—so that we all can have a jolly 
good time getting rich. If the crit- 
ies are getting rich so fast on their 
smartness that they are having the 
mad itch, don’t care if they would 
lend us a bad ease for a few days. 
Our County Allianee will 
with Wade sub Wednesday 
the second Thursday in July. 


D. D. BAIN, Sec. 


meet 
before 





Progress of the Good Roads Idea. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The leaven of road improvement 
sems to be working in all parts of 
the United States. An Eastern man 
who taken a_ trip 
through Texas says the enthusiasm 
with which the people have taken up 
the 
In some counties they are in danger 
of the 
Funds are being raised mainly by is- 
sue of county bonds. 

In Pennsylvania, the 
idea has taken firm hold. The plan 
just adopted State, the 
county, and the township to co-oper- 
ate in the work of building 


has recently 


“good roads idea” is wonderful. 


“eoing wild” on subject. 


State aid 


is for the 


and im- 


| the 


its | 


| idea 
ave | e 
have | ment is not merely 


work 
The State 
for this purpose $6,5 


the has 


available 


expense. 


to be expended during the next few 


years. 


The principle involved in the State 


aid plan is exactly the same as that 
the 
aid which has developed such popu- 
The 
that road 


involved in scheme for national 


reeently. fundamental 


of both 


larity 


is 


and 
of 
whole 


but 
coneern 


interest responsibility, a 
to 


to put it an- 


matter interest and 
the 


other way, 


people; or, 
road building is coming 
to be viewed as a species of “inter- 


nal improvement” belonging in the 
same class as river and harbor im- 
provements. 

Another reason why National and 
State aid are becoming so popular 
is the realization that, unless some- 
thing of the adopted, the 
burden of bad roads, like the poor, 
will be always with us. The bottom- 
less wads of the country constitute 
of “Slough of Despond” in 
which the people are to 
flounder until some one comes along 
to help them out. In fact the ex- 
pense for improving the roads in 
many localities is a burden which the 
local population is wholly unable to 
bear. It is believed that whenever 
the State or the Nation reaches out 
a helping hand to such communities, 
they will grasp it and bend all their 
to the of 
proving their highways, 
will never undertake the job without 
help from the outside. 

The frequent rains of the past few 
weeks have made the roads almost 
impassable in a majority of the loeal 
communities throughout the eastern 
half of the United States. Perhaps 
this is one of the reasons why the 
good roads 
many minds. 

Washington, D. C., 


kind is 


a sort 


destined 


energies great work 


idea is uppermost in so 
5. PW. 
May 1, 19038. 





If fowls are confined it is highly 
essential that they should be sup- 
plied with lime producing food. The 
average hen should lay 150 eggs a 
year and if she does this she will 
have produced two pounds of pure 
carbonate lime. Of course some 
lime is derived from the natural food 
but most of it be obtained from the 
small mineral particles which fowls 
are constantly picking from the 
earth. 













proving the roads. The 
pay two-thirds of the 
the county 


State is to 
and 


and township in which 


expense, 





MADE YOUNG AGAIN. | 
“One of Dr. King’s New Life Pills | 
each night for two weeks has put me | 
in my ‘teens’ again’” writes D. H. 
Turner, bed Dempseytown, Pa., They | 
are the best in the world for Liver, | 
Stomach and Bowels. Purely vege- | 


table. Never gripe. 


Only 25 cents | 
at all druggists. | 

















Wood’s Farm Seeds. 


GoW Peas ana 
Soja Beans 


Two of the most important crops 
for farmers everywhere. Write for 
leaflets entitled ‘* Soja Beans vs. 
Corn”? and ‘*Cow Peas—The 
Clover of The South,’’ giving 
special information about these 
crops. We carry large stocks of all 
SEASONABLE FARI1 SEEDS, 
Seed Corn, [lillet, Sorghums, 
Teosinte, Late Seed Pota- 
toes, Crimson Clover, 
Buckwheat, etc. 
Wood’s Seed Book and Special Circu- 


lars giving prices and seasonable in- 
formation, mailed free. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 








im- | 
but they | 
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improve- | 
a matter of-local | 





is done each one-sixth of | 
made | 
500,000 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 





Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BA! 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 
FPAHNESTOCE 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 

Cincinnati, 
ECKSTEIN . 
ATLANTIC Paint. 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 

: Chicago. 

SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

(St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
MORLEY Philadelphia. 
SALE comet | est Paitit 
on ue Salem, Mass. 
KE Buffalo, 

Louisville, 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


OME Mixed Paints may be better 
than others, 
said that there is no poor Mixed 
There is plenty of it. 
every manufacturer claims his own par- 
ticular Mixture is the best. 

There is no mystery about Pure White 
Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 
the standard—the staples in the business. 
They may not afford the dealer as large a 
profit as the Mixtures, but they make the 


If interested in paint or painting, address 




















but it cannot be 


Naturally, 


They are 





THE COLE PLANTERS 4 


WITH ROLLER DRAG or PLOW COVERS. 
WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. LP 


THEGOL 


PLANTER for Cotton. Corn, Peas, 
Peanuts, Surgnum, etc. 
omical made, one man and one mule do 
the work. 


‘The Cole Plan- 
ters have no 
Equals. 


(MS 


Cotton Planter 
Combination 


‘The most econ- 


r 


—— 


rly 
~ THE COLE M’F’G CO., Charlotte, N. C. 













We Have a 
FULL LINE 


_—— and Distributors 


F save MONEY, TIME 


and LABOR 
by getting 


THE BEST 


Kor further information, write 
to-day 


of 





The Tobacco Planters’ 


MUTUAL HAIL «0 FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





HOME OFFICE, RALEIGH, N, C. 


ROOMS 3 and 4, 


We insure your crops against Loss or Damage by Des 'ructive Hail. 
We are a Strictly Home Company, and do not belong to a Nortkern 
Alt, LossES PAID PROMPTLY. 


State. 


PULLEN BUILDING. 


. . . . 








RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED . 


Oo. L. JOYNER, Pres., 


E. A, TAYLOR, See’y., 
RALEIGH, North Carolina, 
‘a a el ARR TE MOIS SRPMS NOS (Ete NC Mia ion ie ns cartle b 
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INSURES GROWING CROP 


Against Loss or Damage by Hail Storms. 





THE PARK REGION 


MUTUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


PCR OUUUOH 


OF ALL KINDS 








Has paid many losses in 
com plete satisfaction given in every loss. 


justments are promptly made by men of your own a and paymen.s 
Rates very liber 


are made according to their findings. 


For further particulars, write or call on THE 
ASSOCIATION, 


TUAL HAIL INSURANCE 


Capt. KH. M. PACE, 


GENERAL STATE AGENT, 





~ RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


Wwe 





the past ten years. 


Room 2, Pullen Building, RALEIGH, N. C. 








Paid 8C0 losses in 1902, and 
In case of :oeses reported, ad- 





r AR REGION MU- 


or 














SI 


INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for cataiog to-day 


-80 For 
200 Eg 


12 











i Cold-Wire Fence 


| ould not be worth as much as 
. | bold stock. It 
PAGE WOVEN NY thE FENCE CO.,ADRIAN, MICH 


Rawls 


Page Fence to 
etches like common fence wir 
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Ploughing Up Wheat in Catawba— 
Short Crop in Davie. 


Some farmers are plowing up their 
wheat and planting their land in 
corn and cotton. People from Ca- 
tawba and Mountain Creek Town- 
ships say their wheat is not hurt as 
badly as it is around Newton, 
though Mr. Lock Little, of Mountain 
Creek, says in his particular sec- 
tion it is ruined. He has nineteen 
acres that he does not expect more 
than forty bushels from.—Newton 
Enterprise. 





Last Week’s North Carolina Crop 
Bulletin. 


A large portion of the corn crop 
was planted, especially on uplands; 
corn planted early in wet lands is 
coming up slowly and stands are 
generally reported poor; cut worms 
are doing some damage. Planting’ 
cotton is also proceeding rapidly, but 
owing to low temperatures the seeds 
are sprouting slowly, and stands are 
poor; early planted cotton rotted in 
the ground, so that much replanting 
will be necessary; seeds are scarce 
Transplanting to- 
baeeo is still underway and plants 
that have already been set are doin 


in some sections. 


fairly well; in the counties growing 
the most tobacco, along the northern 
border of the State preparations for 
a large crop are underway, but plants 
in beds are not so well advanced. 
While winter wheat and oats have 
improved considerably in many coun- 
ties the damage by rust and hessian 
fly is very aparent and wide-spread; 
some fields of wheat have been cut 
for feed or plowed over for other 
erops. Spring oats are doing well, 
and seeding is nearly completed in 
the west. Prospects for fruit are 
good in the eastern portion of the 
State, fair in the central and poor 
in the west, where; however, there 
will be some peaches and plenty of 
Of the truck crops in the 
east, peas, cabbages and irish pota- 
toes are doing well, but b “ans, CU- 
melons are poor. 
cabbages and 

quite freely. 
though 
tomato 

Some 


apples. 


eumbers and 
Shipments of peas, 
strawberries continue 
Gardens are improving, 
much later than 


plants are doing fairly well. 


usual; 


crimson clover and rye have been 
cut for feed, and meadows are gen- 
erally fine. 





The Farm Boy’s Best Opportunity. 


I have heard several farmer boys 
say that they intend to go to the 
city just as soon as they can get 
away from home. They declare that 
there is no chance for a boy in the 
country to ever buy a farm or home. 
Land is too high in price and wages 
too low. More than two-thirds of 
the boys raised on the farms in my 
Sev- 


eral of them are earning fair sala- 


locality are now in the cities. 


ries, and spending it as fast as earn- 
ed. They dress well, live well, and 
are letting the future take care of 
itself. In the meantime their fath- 
ers are holding on to every inch of 
their land, and if unable to farm it 
themselves, or because of the scare- 
ity of help, are renting it to tenants. 











A few farmers are dividing the farm 
among the boys. 
home, and each farms his share of 
the farm, and gets the proceeds less 
moderate rent the father 
Naturally there is 
considerable rivalry among the boys 
in the matter of growing the best 
crops, and some of the best farmers 
thus 


These boys live at 


the very 


charges them. 


in the world are developed. 
These boys are having a fair chance 
for themselves, and there is no talk 
among them of going to the city. 
In every case where the boys remain 
on the farm I notice that they are 
taken into partnership at an early 
age. They raise crops of their own, 
and sell them, and pay the father a 
fair rent for the land. As they grow 
older and are able to do the work of 
a man, they are given more land to 
farm. All this is talked over between 
them and the father, and they under- 
stand just what is in store for them 
all along. They advise together and 
lay their plans in accordance with 
the best judgment of their father 
and themselves. There are but very 
few this 
course, not because it is not a safe 
one, but because the parents are too 
close-fisted or too overbearing to 
adopt it. In six eases out of ten 
the cause of the bov leaving the farm 
lies with the parents. The future 
on the farm holds out little or no 
hope for the boy, so he strikes out 
for himself. All his books and story- 
papers point to the city as the place 
where he may rise to wealth and re- 
nown, and there he goes in search 
of one or both. Most farmers who 
own a quarter-section of land think 
they have none to spare for the boys. 
If they owned a half-section it would 
be the same. Who ean blame the 
boys for seeking a chance for them- 
We should give them en- 
couragement opportunity for 
advancement if we expect them to 
remain on the farm.—Fred. Grundy, 


men who are pursuing 


selves ? 
and 


in Farm and Field. 





It really is a fine time for the 
farmer to have something to sell. 
We notice that everything we can 
reeall of the productions of the farm- 
er is selling at good prices and is in 
much: demand.. We hope to live to 
see the day when the farmer of the 
South will be able to live on a eash 
What a revolution it would 
be if a large majority, even of our 


system. 


own farmers, could pay eash and dis- 
count their bills. 
ly earry with the holding of the pro- 
for better 
prices, such as now hold everywhere 


That would sure- 


duections of the farmer 


we can hear from. 


fortunate that the farmer is hay- 





It is altogether | 


ing a better day of it than sometimes | 


falls to his lot. 
already sold enough truck, or is yet 


The man who has | 


to do it, to meet all the expenses of | 


the year in cultivating and harvest- 
ing his staple crops, will surely make 
money in. 1903. There are such.— 
Rev. P. R. Law, in Lumberton Robe- 
sonian, 





The sucessful farmer makes mis- 
in his planting 
does not 


takes every season 
and his harvesting. He 
make the mistakes, however, of stick- 
ing to them after he makes the dis- 
coveries. 


Tube Rose Industry in the East. 

There is quite an extensive indus- 
try in this section of the State, allied 
to that of trucking, of which there 
is seldom any mention in the press 
—the growing of tube roses. It is a 
large and _ profitable business in 
Sampson, Duplin and Pender, and is 
carried on to some extent in Cum- 
berland County. The flowers are 
shipped in large quantities to not 
only the prominent markets of the 
North and West, but to the great 
cities of Europe.—Fayetteville Cor. 
Charlotte Observer. 








Col. Olds: Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture Patterson has letters re- 
garding the International Stock 
Feeding Company, which is adver- 
tising and selling all sorts of feeds, 
medicines, ete. He says in the plain- 
est terms that it is a humbug, not 
in the composition of the ingredient 
of its goods, but because the price 
of the latter are put so high. A 
bulletin of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment makes a very full exposure, 
saying the company sells stuff at 
$250 a ton, which has about the feed- 
ing value of wheat bran and is com- 
posed of the latter mainly, with some 
salt, and perhaps herbs to make the 
composition taste. 





Wadesboro Messenger-Intelligen- 
eer: W. A. Meachum, a young man 
of Branchville, Va., was arrested 
here Saturday by Chief of Police 
Gulledge for trying to secure labor- 
ers to take out of the State without 
having paid the license tax of $200, 
as required by the law of the State. 
Meachum was placed under a $200 
justified bond for his appearance at 
the September term of court. His 
father, who lives in Raleigh, went 
on his bond. 
chum’s arrest, a number of negroes 
promised to go with him, and Wed- 
nesday morning some 15 or 20 went 
to him, it is supposed. 





The New York clearing-house aver- 
ages over $250,000,000 in exchanges 
a day. 


Notwithstanding Mea- | 
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WILL NOT SCAR OR BLEMISH. 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


is the safest and most effective lotion or 
blister for ailments c. 


HORSES and CATTLE 


and supersedes all cautery or firing. 

It is prepared exclusively by J. E. Gom- 
bault, ex-Veterinary Surgeon to the French 
Government Stud. 


Asa HYMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
matism Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send fer descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials,ete. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY Cleveland, Ohic 





Every Progressive Farmer Reader Should 
Have a Copy of 


“Feeding 
Farm 
Animals,” 


BY DR. CHARLES WII. BURKETT, 
of the N. C. A. & M. College. 


Bound in Cloth, 125 Pp. Price $1.00. 


Save money by learning to feed 
your animals without waste. Learn 
what to feed for fat and what for 
milk; learn the properties of differ- 
ent feeds and the needs of different 
animals; learn how to combine differ- 
ent feeds so as to get the greatest 
results for the least money. 

By practicing the simple truths 
laid down in this little book, you ean 
save any month more than enough 
to pay for its cost. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The standard retail price is $1— 
you can’t get it from Dr. Burkett for 
less—but he has kindly made a spe- 
cial rate to The Progressive Farmer 
by which we are enabled to offer a 
copy of the book, postpaid, and a 
year’s subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer, sent to any address for 
only $1.50—so long as the supply 
lasts. Only a small edition has been 
issued, and it is not unlikely that the 
present supply will be exhausted 
within a few weeks. Remember: 
book alone is $1; a year’s subscrip- 
tion alone is $1. We send both for 
$1.50. Order to-day. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

Raleigh, N. C. 


SPECIAL RATES SOUTHERN 
BAPTIST CONVENTION VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY, SA- 
VANNAH, GA., MAY 7-14, 1903. 


The Southern Railway announces 
account above occasion a rate of one 
fare plus 25 cents, for the round trip, 
from all points South of the Ohio 
and Potomac, and East of the Mis- 
sissippi Rivers. 

Tickets on sale May 5 to 7 inelu- 
sive, with final limit May 20, 1903. 

Extension of return limit can be 
obtained until June 1, 19038, if depos- 
ited with Mr. Jos. Richardson, Spe- 
cial Agent, on or before May 20th, 
and on payment of a fee of 50 cents. 

Every facility for the comfort and 
convenience of those attending this 
meeting will be provided by the 
Southern Railway. 

Rate from Raleigh $10.85. 

For rates, sleeping car reserva- 
tions and other information, apply to 
any agent of the Southern Railway, 
or address 

Tt. BE. GREEN, ¢C. t-s 
Raleigh, N. C. 








We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


PATENTS 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
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in 
Qrnnrnnnnnne 


freereport on patentability. For free book, 
» How to Becure’ TR rite 
» Patents and 


CASNOWE 


NPPOSITE U.S PATENT OFFICE 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 








RUPTURE CURED while you work. You 
pay $4 when cured. No cure 
no pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 


| Maine. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST SIX- 
TY YEARS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


No. 1 of a Series of Papers by Dr. J. B. 
Alexander, of Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


In every department of life there 
has been wonderful changes in the 
civilization of the last sixty years. 
Politics and political parties have 
arisen and subsided, as great issues 
have come upon the stage of action 
and then retired. The Federal and 
Republican Parties held sway until 
1825, then gave way to the Whig 
and Democratic Parties, till the War 
Between the States was fought and 
won, when the Whig Party was an- 
nihilated. It appears to have been 
absorbed by the Republican Party. 

From 1850 to 1870, the growth of 
the Republican Party was phenome- 
nal. It was emphatically sectional; 
and was brought into being for the 
one especial purpose to rob _ the 
South of her institution of slavery. 
Slavery was the source of much 
wealth. It was first introduced by 
New England traders, in New Eng- 
land ships; and when slavery was no 
longer profitable in that cold, bleak 
climate, the cargoes of slaves were 
turned South and here they became 
very profitable. The people of the 
Northern States thought it incum- 
bent upon themselves to regulate 
the affairs of other States, with 
which they had no more right to 
meddle than France has with Italy. 
But they saw the South was pros- 

 perous, and envied our pleasant pos- 
sessions, and hunted for an occasion 
to pick a quarrel. The South was 
quick to resent an insult, and the 
great Civil War was on, which set- 
tled that 600,000 men could not hold 
out against 2,800,000. Notwith- 
standing we had right on our side, 
we could not resist the unequal 
weight in men and all the munitions 
of war. 

Let see how the parties acted 
from 1840-60. The two parties— 
Whig and Democrat,—were like two 
slumbering giants awaiting to be 
aroused to meet each other in de- 
bate, that frequently waxed so warm 
that the code duello was often called 
in to adjust political difficulties. 

The civilization of this period was 
fully sixty years behind the closing 
year of the ninteenth century. In 
almost every way you might turn, 
you were confronted by heavy for- 
ests. Comparatively very little cot- 
ton was raised, but there was grain 
in abundance for feeding horses, 
cows, hogs and negroes. Everything 
was fed on the best the country af- 


forded. Droves of cattle were 
driven to Philadelphia; hogs and 
negroes were taken South. Some 


persons thought negroes and hogs 
the only profitable stock that could 


L 
equally as numerous as among the 


GLD-TIME SCHOOLS 


The public schools were now muc 
more encouraged, school-houses were 
now built for the comfort of the pu- 
pil, in having glass windows, and a 
plank floor; but the wonderful ad- 
made in sixty years looks as 

Aladdin’s lamp had found its way 
in the beginning of the twentieth 
century. The last twenty-five years 
of the century, but little use was 
made of the rod in the school house. 
I don’t know that the children were 
any better in the last quarter of the 
century than in the former part, but 
it has become unfashionable to use 
the rod; it is now considered barba- 
rous to flog the dear little ones. If 
King Solomon, with all his wisdom, 
had lived in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century, and advocated 
“not to spare the rod for his much 
crying,” he would have been termed 
a_monster of cruelty, if not driven 
from his throne. 


vances 


DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT. 


But every age has its own pecul- 
iarities or fashions. One school 
weakness of the present time is 
wholly different from what we saw 
fifty years ago or less. Fifty years 
ago I graduated at Davidson Col- 
lege. About eighty young men were 
in attendance, and not one com- 
plained of weak eyes, or had to use 
glasses. There were also several 
fine large schools, both male and fe- 
male in the country, and not one of 
the pupils had to wear spectacles. 
From 1853- I attended the Medi- 
eal College in Charleston, S. C., 
where we had a class of 250 young 
men from all parts of the South, and 
only one man wore glasses. Not an 
oculist had an office in the city of 
Charleston. An aurist, an itiner- 
ant, had an office in the Mills House; 
but he did not claim to be proficient 
as an eye specialist. In 1861-’65 it 
was a rare thing to find one man in 
a thousand with defective vision. In 
getting up a company of soldiers, 
or a regiment, it was never thought 
worth while to examine any man’s 
eyes, unless it was known in all his 
community that his sight was de- 
fective. And as for a negro wearing 
before the war, excepting 
very old persons; it was a thing un- 
heard of. But now those who are 
given to wearing spectacles are seen 
in every crowd by the dozen, and 
you cannot walk a square without 
coming into contact with persons 
blind or of defectivé vision. 

NEGRO DISEASES. 


Ine 


vv 


glasses 


The young among the colored pop- 
ulation with defective eye sight is 
whites. But they are great immi- 

the leaders of fashion 
among the whites; and how much is 
put on to sport nose glasses, by the 
sporty class, we cannot say. 

3ut it is a notorious fact that de- 


tators of 





be raised. Horses sold from twenty- 
five to fifty dollars; milk cows sold 
from six to ten dollars a piece, and 
pork at four to five cents a pound. 
When cotton got to be a staple crop, 
and was extensively raised, the price 
of all kinds of stock was materially | 
advanced. 


fective vision is one of the draw- 
backs that has accompanied their 
freedom. When their changed con- 
dition was thrust upon them, and 
|many white men who were not 


friends to the freedmen encouraged 
them to plunge into all manner of 
excesses, and give free license to 


their pent-up desires, without regu- 
larity of diet, and the food not of 
the good and wholesome _ quality 
such as they had been used to in 
“with 
excess, 


restraint from 
they fell an 
easy prey to all manner of diseases, 
and scrofula. 
Their power of resistance to the in- 
roads of disease that robbed them 
of life, 
their eyesight that had always been 
rendered and 
with it many ailments were engraft- 
ed upon them that will continue as 


slavery times, 
running into 


such as consumption 


of their stay animal and 


good, was defective, 


long as they eontinue to be guided 
by those who are their real enemies. 


(To be Continued.) 





The strawber- 
this 
Our farmers have made a 
good thing of it, and we look for the 
acreage to be several times doubled 
next year. A destructive 
hail storm occurred a few miles north 


Clarkton Express: 
ry season will soon be over in 
section. 





very 


of this place Monday which destroy- 
ed crops of all kinds, killed chickens, 
The hail right 
around Clarkton late Monday 
but at 
places. 


ete. was severe 


even- 


ing, not so bad as other 





High Point Enterprise: A num- 
ber of large incubators are in opera- 
tion in the community this season. 
Last Saturday Mr. A. V. Sapp wound 
up one round with a hatch of 70 
chicks out of 100 eggs. Mr. A. FE. 
Tate received last week a solid car- 
load of chick food which he will dis- 
pose of to the trade. 
business is growing 
section of the State. 





The poultry 
rapidly in this 





Nashville Graphic: Farmers who 
are now having to buy western side 
meat catching it. The present 
prices should convince them of the 
folly of not raising their own sup- 
plies. 


are 





Lumberton Much 
disturbance in Bladen 
County because of the stock law, to 
which a number of residents are very 


Robesonian: 


is caused 


much opposed. 





T have lived to thank God that all 
my prayers have not been answered. 
—Jean Ingelow. 


A SURE THING. 

It is said that nothing is sure ex- 
cept death and taxes, but that is not 
altogether true. Dr. King’s New 
Discovery for Consumption is a sure 
eure for all lung and throat troubles. 
Thousands ean testify to that. Mrs. 
C. B. VanMetre, of Shepherdtown, 
W. Va., says, “I had a severe case 


of Bronchitis and for a year tried 
everything I heard of, but got no 


relief. One bottle of Dr. King’s New 
Discovery then cured me absolutely.” 
It’s infallible for Croup, Whooping 
Cough, Grip, Pneumonia and Con- 
sumption. Try it. It’s guaranteed 
by all druggists. Trial bottles free. 
Regular sizes 50e., and $1.00. 


















have constant attention from the 
Their wants are numerous, but that 


palatable, simple, vegetable reme dy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Kee ps the e stomach 
sweet and wel! ordered: xpels SOFT S 5 in- 
duces natural sleep. Bot Ve by 


E.&S. FREY, Bains 


SADE ERT 


WANTED 


Forthe convenience and benefit ofj our read- 
ers and theirfriends, we bave decided to set 
aside space below in which they may make 
known their wantsto one another. Anyone 
having a pig ora calf, a colt, or a kid, or any 
other article around his home he would like 
to exchange for cash, or some other ar- 
ticle, can'tell the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer, at the rate of 25c. per week, if ex- 
pressed in 25 words, or less, and at the rate 
of one cent a word if more than 25 words are 
used. counting each figure and each initial 
as a separate word. Cash must accompany 
each order for the full amount.™ 























E s—From Hawkins’ and Calla’s_fa- 
ald mous strains. Thoroughbred B. P. 
Rock, at one dollar per fifteen. Apply to 
JRAHA POULTRY: FARM, 
Rich Square, N. C. 





Eight Berkshire Sow Pigs 
For Sale $7 50and $10.00 each. Choice 


stock, eight to twelve weeks old. First or- 
der gets them. W. J. SHUFORD, 
Hickory, N.C. 





LYMOUTH Rock eggs; 
Settings (15), $1.00; 


Biltmore strain. 
each additional, fifty 











cents. High fertility. Stock for Sale aoa 
June, A. D. parece 
P. O. Box 46, Marion, N. C. 
Revolvers Guns, Swords. 
govt Military Goods, New and Old, 
auctioned to F. Bannerman, 579 
Broadway, N. Y., 15e. Cat’l’g mailed 6¢. 
FOR SALE.— A nice lot of Poland China 
Pigs. Write for particu- 
lars. All pigs ag oe on approval. 
P. G. HERMAN, Conver, N.C. 
ARRED ROCKS AND BUFF WYAN- 


mete best strains. To introduce them, 
eggs $1 per 15. JNO. H. FLEMING, York, 
N.C. No trouble to answer letters. 


Rea Devon Bull, 24 vears old. 
For Sale--{s M. R. UPC AURCH, 
Apex, N. C., R. F. D. No. 1. 





A Country School]—o 7% wish to put 


your boy or girl in 
a quiet, inexpensive school ina healthy locality? 
Board and tuition $8 a month. 
EXTRAS—Music, $2.50 a month, Book-keeping 
and short hand, $2.00 a month. 
For further information address, 


MATTIE. J. CALDWELL, 


Lemon Springs, Moore Co., N. C. 








DO YOU WANT A TEACHER? 


We are in corresvon’ence with hun- 
dreds o’ the best teachers in the United 
states for all grades schol and college 
work. Can refer you to some that would 
probably suit. NO CHARGE. Members 
; located in 18 States at salaries $2,500 per 
‘ year down. Cerrespontence with school 
officers and teachers invited. 

THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

[Established 1891. } Raleigh, N. C. 











UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. 


The Summer Term begins June 
Io, to continue three months. 
Thorough instruction in courses 
admitting to the bar. Special 
lectures by eminent — 
For Catalogue, address . . 


Jas. C. MacRae, iis 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 














The Confederate 
union will be held at 


Veterans Re- 
New Orleans, 


La., May 19-22. The railroads will 
sell tickets for one fare for the 
round trip. Over the Southern the | 


round trip will be 
$19.75; 
$18.25, 


from Goldsboro, 
Greensboro, $17.15; Durham, 





etc. | 





| and Double Protlits. 


SALARY OR COMMISSION ,GuNvrs 


To introduce and sell our 20th Century Method 
of destroying Caterpillars, Canker, or F-uit Worms, 
to every Farmer and Fruit Grower, PREVENTS 
ru nation of the Orchard, Imereases Fruit Yield 
No expensive Sprayers, 
A Splendid Oppor- 


Lime or Paris Green. 


canst. 


Write immediately. ¢ 
URTISS-WILLIAMS co., 
Chicago. 


Dept. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


“NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR MAY 17. 





Paul Before Felix. 
(Acts 24: 10-16, 24-26.) 


i I will fear no evil: 
Psalms 238: 4. 

after Paul had been 
confinement in Herod’s 
judgment hall at Caesarea, Ananias, 
the high priest, with the elders of 
the council, and Tertullus, a profes- 
sional advocate, came before Felix, 
the governor, to prosecute charges 
against the Apostle. An analysis of 
the speech of Tertullus shows that 
he endeavored, with all the arts of 
a consummate advocate, to convict 
Paul of sedition, heresy and sacri- 
lege. 3; 

The lesson assigned for our study 
presents to us Paul’s answer to the 
threefold indictment laid against him 
by Tertullus, and shows us that 
Paul’s ability to defend himself 
against his enemies was of no mean 
order. 

A Character Study of Felix. Felix 
represented the worst type of Roman 
governors. The best thing that 
could be said about him was, that he 
had vigorously suppressed the bands 
of robbers by which Judea had been 
infested. -He was, however, corrupt, 
eruel, unprineipled and_ licentious. 
When he was reealled to Rome, two 
years after the arrest of Paul, accu- 
sations of maladministration follow- 
ed him there, and only the influence 
of a powerful court favorite saved 
him from complete ruin. 

At the time of our lesson, Felix 
was living in open adultery with 
Drusilla, a woman of great beauty, 
whom he had enticed to leave her 


Golden Text: 

for thou art with me. 
Five days 

placed in 


husband, Azizus, a petty king of 
Hamath. Drusilla was the daughter 


of Herod Agrippa I, and, therefore, 
of Jewish race. She seems to have 
been at one with Felix in his in- 
iquitous way of life. 

Paul’s Defense.—In his answer to 
Tertullus, Paul distinetly denies the 
charge of sedition, maintaining that 
he had acted quietly during all his 
stay in Jerusalem, and was not found 
raising up the people either in the 
synagogues or in the city. He admits 
that he belonged to the Nazarenes, 
but denied that he was guilty of un- 
faithfulness to the law and the pro- 
phets. As Lange expresses it, Paul 
in his very defense “maintains that, 
along with his Christian faith, he 
was a true Jew: for Christianity is 
the fulfillment and truth of Juda- 
ism.” As to the charge of sacrilege, 
Paul indignantly repudiated it, for 
he had simply gone to the temple, 
had purified himself for the purpose 
of presenting offerings, and had been 
guilty of no act of impropriety what- 
soever. 

The Apostle’s answer to the charges 
against him was clear, complete and 
eonvineing. He should at once have 
been liberated, but instead, Felix re- 
‘manded him for further examina- 
tion. 

Paul Before Felix and Drusilla.— 
Some days after his first hearing, 
Paul had a second opportunity to 
present his case before Felix, who 
was this time accompanied by his 
wife, Drusilla. On this occasion 
Paul spoke concerning the faith 
which he had in Christ Jesus, and 
reasoned of righteousness, temper- 
ance and judgment to come. His 
words fell with telling effect upon the 
ears of the guilty Felix, the gover- 
nor, for he trembled as he listened. 

The Curse of Procrastination.— 








Though Felix trembled, he does not 
seem to have been moved to repent- 
ance. He dismissed Paul for the 
time being, and though he sent for 
him again and again, he took no 
measures to free the innocent 
Apostle, nor did we ever hear of his 
endeavoring to lead a more godly 
life. 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


President—W.B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County. 


Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, 
Currituck County. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 


Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, Lincoln County. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh. 

W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John Giaham, Warrenton, 

Dr, J. E. Person, Pikeville, 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton, 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro. 
J.K. Hughes, Hillsboro. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOOIETY. 
President—J. A. Long, Roxboro, 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 

Treasurer and Assistant Secretary—Claude Den- 
son. 





STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J. F. Gulliver, B. von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Beck, Moses Cone. 

District Vice-Presidents—W. L. 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 


Baxter, 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers. 





STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


S. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman, 

District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Windsor; (3) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) R. L. Doughton; Laurel Sprinsg; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. Can- 
non, Horse Shoe, . 

OFFICERS, 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner, 
T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 
Tait Butler,-State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist. 
Gore McCartby, Botanist and Biologist, 
. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 

RF address of all officers, Raleigh. 





FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
President—J.S. Cuningham, Cuninghams. 
wane—v: P. a, Raleigh. 


FREE 


from anxiety over 
wash day are those 
who use a Dilley Queen 
Washer. We manufac- 
ture three styles of 
wabhers. To introduce 
them we will give you 
the advantage of our 
factory er for a 
time, Write for catalogue and prices. Our 
U-TO-DATE, at $2.50. 

LYONS WASHING [MACHINE CO., Lyons, Mich. 











Fifteen-horse Engine, Saw 
For Sale.—yyi Cora Mill, obixty-saw 
Cotton Gin, Bale Press. oply 
JOHN McMILLAN, ‘ a WC. 











INCHESTER 


“NEW RIVAL” : 


“FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHEL&E 


Give these shells a thorough trial, and you will find them to be as 
nearly perfect as experience, ingenuity, brains and equipment can 
make them. They are made with the Winchester patent corrugated 
head, which has made Winchester “‘Leader’’ and ‘‘ Repeater” 
Smokeless Powder Shells so popular and satisfactory. Winchester 
Factory-Loaded “* New Rival” Shells are thoroughly waterproof, 
and are loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of 
powder, shot and wadding which makes them uniform and reliable. 


Shoot Them and You'll Shoot Well 

















The ladies should 
prepare for’ their 
‘spring sewing’ by 
buying an 


Improved Alliance 


Sewing Machine, 


Style 3, Three Drawer, Box Cover, : . - - $16.50 
Style 4, Three Drawer, Box Cover, : : - - 17.50 
Style 6, Seven Drawer, Box Cover, . . - - 18.50 
Style 21, Five Drawer, Drop Head, - - - - 17.50 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


A BARGAIN! 


ONE HUNDRED BUSHELS SOJA BEANS AT $1 PER BUSHEL. 
COWPEAS $1 PER BUSHEL. ORDER QUICK 
BEFORE THEY ARE SOLD. 








TO INSURE BIG CROPS USE THE 


Alliance Brands of Fertilizers. 


“Used Once, Used Again.” 


This is the strongest testimony that can be paid to any brand of 


fertilizer. 
Deli a at . 
cilvoad station at Wholesale Prices, 





Wasons Railroad Station at 


PRICES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


CUTAWAY AND DISK HARROWS, COOKING STOVES, GROCERIES 


Guano Sowers (hand or horse power), Turn Plows, Cotton Plows, 
Plow Castings, Back Bands, Trace Chains, Rope, etc., ete. 
and many other things at Wholesale Prices to 
Alliancemen and ex-Alliancemen. 


Send a list of your wants and prices. Club orders will secure 


better freight rates. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A, 


RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Place your orders at once for Cow Peas, German Millet, Soja Beans, 
eto., etc., before prices advance. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Little Gentleman. 


I know a well-bred little 
never says “I can’t”; 

He never says “Don’t want to,” or 
“You’ve got to,” or “You 
sha’n’t”; 

He never says “I'll tell mamma!” 
calls his playmates “mean.” 

A lad more careful of his speech ’m 
sure was never seen! 


who 


boy 


or 


He’s never ungrammatical—he never 
mentions “ain’t”; 

A single word of slang from him 
would make his mother faint! 

And now I'll tell you why it is (lest 
this should seem absurd): 

He’s now exactly six months old, and 
earnot speak a word! 

—May St. Nicholas. 





Habits of Observation. 
the 


Every boy should cultivate 
faculty of observation, says an ex- 
change. If he does so designedly, it 
will not be long before he will do 
so unconsciously. It is better to 


learn a thing by observation than 
by experience, especially if it is 


something to our detriment. I would 
prefer to know which is the toadstool 
and which is the mushroom by obser- 
vation rather than by experiment, for 
the latter might cost me my life. 
There is hardly a vocation in which 
observation is not of great service, 
and in many it is absolutely essenti- 
al. It adds to the proficiency of the 


chemist, and the frontiersman. Ob- 
servation quickens experiment. It 


leads to inference, to deduction, to 
and thus theories are 
formulated and sciences established. 

An observing boy will become an 
observing man, and, as boy and man, 
he will have an advantage over tHose 
who have not cultivated the faculty. 

A child may know more than a 
philosopher about matters that may 
not have come under the observation 
of the philosopher. A little girl en- 
tered the study of Mezerai, the cele- 
brated historian, and asked him for 
a coal of fire. 


classification, 


“But you haven’t brought a 
shovel,” he said. 

“T don’t need any,” was her re- 
ply. 


And then, very much to his aston- 
ishment, she filled her hand with 
ashes, and put the live coal on top. 
No doubt the learned man knew that 
ashes were a bad conductor of heat 
but he had never seen the fact veri- 
fied in such a practical manner. 

Galileo noticed the swaying of a 
chandelier in a cathedral, and it sug- 
gested the pendulum to him. 
other inventor 


To an- 
the power of steam 
and its application was suggested by 
the kettle on the stove. A poor monk 
discovered gunpowder, and an optici- 
an’s boy the magnifying lens. 

Two boys of my acquaintance one 
morning took a walk with a natural- 
ist. 

“Do you notice anything peculiar 
in the movement of those wasps?” he 
asked, as he pointed to a puddle in 
the middle the road. 

“Nothing, except that they seem to 
come and go,” replied one of the 
boys. 


of 


The other was less prompt in his 


. tion that will be a service to you, and 


reply, but he had observed to some 
purpose. 

“T notice that they fly away in 
pairs,” he said. “One has a little 
pellet of mud, the other nothing. Are 


there drones among wasps, as among 


bees 2?” . 

“Both are alike busy, and each 
went away with a burden,” replied 
the naturalist: “The one you thought 
a had a mouthful of 
They reach their nest togeth- 
his pellet of 
mud, and the other ejects the water 
upon it, which makes it of the con- 
sistency of mortar. Then they pad- 
dle it upon the nest, and fly away for 
more materials.” 

You see, one boy observed a little 
and the other good deal more, 
while the naturalist had something 
to tell them that surprised them 
very much. 

Boys, be observant. 
faculty. 


‘do nothing’ 
water. 
er; the one deposits 


a 


Cultivate the 
Hear sharply, look keenly. 
Glance at a shop window so you can 
recall what you noticed in it. You 
may not become great men through 
your observations, like Newton, Lin- 
naeus, Franklin Sir Humphrey 
Davy, but you will acquire informa- 


or 


make you wiser, and, quite probably, 
much better men. 





Queer Things About Frogs. 


The frog’s skin is so important as 
a breathing apparatus that the crea- 
ture would die at once of suffocation 
if the pores were closed by a coat of 
sticky varnish, by dust in any 
other way. While we are speaking 
of his breathing, you will notice that 
his sides do not heave as ours do at 
each breath we take. A frog has no 
ribs, and cannot inhale and exhale | 
as we do, but is obliged to swallow | 
his air in gulps, and if you will 
watch this little fellow’s throat you 
will see it moving in 
and out as one gulp follows another. 
In order to swallow, his mouth must 
be closed; just try to swallow with 
your mouth wide open, and you will 
see what I mean. A frog, then, al- 
ways breathes through his nose, and 
if you held his mouth open he would 
suffocate as surely as though you 
gave his skin a coat of varnish. 
“Mr. Frog” has an enormous mouth 
for his size, and if we were to put 
a finger inside it, we would find that | 
he has a row of teeth in the upper | 
jaw, and that his soft white fongue, 
unlike our own, is attached in front 
and is free behind. When he wishes 
to catch any insect, he throws out 
the free end of the tongue, then 
draws it in so rapidly that it is dif- 
ficult to see whether he has been suec- 
cessful or not. As the tongue 
coated with a gummy fluid, the in- 


or 


continually 


is 





sect sticks to it and is carried back 
into the mouth, which closes upon | 








QUICK ARREST. | 
J. A. Gulledge, of Verbena, Ala., | 


was twice in the hospital from a se- 
vere case of piles causing 24 tumors. | 
After doctors and all remedies fail- 
ed, Bucklen’s Arnica Salve quickly | 
arrested further inflammation and | 
eured him, It conquers aches anid | 
kills pain. 25 cents at all druggists. 





it like the door of a tomb. Frogs, 
however, are not limited to one mode 
of feeding; they often leap open- 
mouthed upon 
includes, 


larger prey, which 
besides insects, small fish, 


mice, small ducklings, polliwogs and | 


tiny frogs.—Ernest Harold Baynes, 
in the May Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 





Poultry Notes. 


Why have chickens no hope in the 
future? They have their next world 
(necks twirled) in this. 

Why is a hen on the fence like a 
cent? Head on one side, tail on the 
other. 

Why don’t hens lay 
Then they are roosters. 

Why is the first chicken of a brood 
like the mainmast of a ship? A lit- 
tle forward of the main hatch. 

Why is a chicken just hatched like 
a: cow’s tail? Never seen before. 

To conclude: A hen is a_ very 
poor economist; for every grain she 
takes she gives a peck.—Selected. 


at nights? 





A boiler without water will raise 
no steam. So with good principles; 
they will amount to nothing if not 
practiced.—Exchange. 





$100 Reward $100, 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cure isthe only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces o 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by buliting up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
eo much faith in its curative powers, that the 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo,O,. 
mp Sold by Druggists, 76c 
Hall’s Family Pills are ‘the best. 





wc ne 


USALC. | 


cartridges and shot shells 
are made in the largest and 
best equipped ammunition 
factory in the world., 


AMMUNITION 


of U. M. GC. make is now 
accepted by shooters as 
“the worlds standard’ for 
it shoots well in any gun. 
Your dealer sells it. 
The Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. 


Bndgeport, Conn. 





60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


MATENTS 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyriGHTts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly nscortals our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly Ponfidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency “for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn f. Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, int 


"Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir. 
culation of any acientide ournal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,26t2r0adnay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington, D. C. 





Pe 
A Goiden Rule 


of Agriculture: 


Be good to your land and your crop 
will be good. Plenty of 


Bear 


in the fertilizer spells quality 
and quantity in the har- 
vest. Write us and 
we will send you,’ 
Sree, by next mail, 
our money winning 
books. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, 























$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We manufacture several different styles or 


Mills and a poo variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers, Match- 
ers and general wood-working machinery. 


SALETI1 IRON WORKS, Salem, N. C. 


POSITIONS, poshiow $s secured, or pay. out 





of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 
z Draughon’s . » 
¢ Practical... f 
§ Business ... s 
Nashville, Atlanta, Little Rock, St. Louis, 
Montgomery, (Catalogue free.) Galveston. 
Ft. Worth, (Write either place.) Shreveport. 


Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliabilitv. Endorsed by businessmen 
BOOKKEEPING, etc., taught by mail. Send for 
150 p. College Catalog. or 100 p. on Home Study. 


- my S WILSON’S 


New Green Bone, Shell 
se and Vegetable Cutter 
Va wf 

















forthe Poultryman. 
Also Bone Mills for making phos- 
phate and fertilizer at sma)! cost for 
the farmer, from 1 to 40 horse- 
wer. Farm Feed Mills grind 
fine, fast and easy. Send for circulars, 
WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., Easton, Pa 


STEEL ROOFING 


Strictly new, a, pertoat, Semt- Bardens 
Steel 8 Sheets, 2 ‘eet wide, 6 feet long. Th 
best Roofing, Siding or Celting 
No experience necessary to lay 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish nails fret 
int roofing two sides. Comer 
either flat, corrugated or ‘‘V” crimped. 


| 

| $2.00 PER SQUARE. 

| Asquare Lint 100 square yo Set A Write 
of eve 

| (CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKIN bh 








402 on Farm 
CO.. W. 35th & Iron sts., Chicage 





IMPROVED PAS 
| VICE VIA S. A. L. R. R. 


To Cineinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Chicago and all points West 


SSENGER SER- 


| and Northwest. 
| Leave Raleigh 11.50 a. 


m. 
Arrive Richmond 4.55 p. m. 
Leave Richmond 7.00 p. m. 
Arrive Cincinnati 11.45 a. m. 
Arrive Indianapolis 3.25 p. m. 
Arrive St. Louis 9.45 p. m. 
Arrive Chicago 8.40 p. m. 
Through Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches Ra- 
leigh to Richmond, Richmond to 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis 





|} and Chicago with all through lines 


| for points West on the Pacific Coast. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
i 








For tickets, Pullman reservation 
or any information apply to 
0, HW; GATTIS, C.P. & T. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
H. §, LEARD, 7. PP: A.. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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WOMAN’S WORK | 





The Early Summer Fashions. 
The key-note of the summer fash- 
The gown 
of the season is unlined and made to 


ions is picturesqueness. 


fall in lines that are graceful and 
easily adapted to different figures. 
Linen dresses, made either in simple 
shirt-blouse style or lavishly trimmed 
with embroidery and antinque lace, 
of 
more 


are the ultra-fashionable modes 


the season. Tucks are used 


than ever. All-over lace waists are 
stylish, and one of the charms of the 
summer bodice is the deep cape collar 
made either of tiny tucks and inser- 
tion or all-over lace. 

One of the most popular fabries is 
silk voile. Veilings, dotted, checked 
and figured in a score of ways, and 
canvas weaves are used espécially for 
tailored The ombre 
shaded effects in the silks make them 
wonderfully effective. 


dresses. or 


iland-work gives the smart touch 
to the frock of this season, and the 
newest faney in embroidery is the 
rope stiteh on heavy, coarse linen. 
Among the most elaborate trimming 
devices are the “Art Nouveau” ap- 
pliques, artistic designs in cut-out 
cloth appliqueed upon velvet or silk, 
or vice versa. The popular pendant 
ornaments are now made of. braids 
and cords that will withstand wash- 
ing, and some of the new wash braids 
are sufficiently soft and pliable to be 
shaped in fanciful patterns. Buttons 
are a principal source of embellish- 
ment this season, and jewelled orna- 
ments are a feature of the smartest 
gowns. 

SEASONABLE MILLINERY. 


The charm of the summer hats, 
with their masses of beautiful flowers 
and foliage, lies in their appropriate- 
ness to the season. 

A somewhat startling combination 
of colors is reddish violet, almost 
plum color, with Bordeaux or earou- 
bier red. 
well becoming, 
perhaps, as well as more generally 
of 
brown with shaded pink and red. 
There are both hats and toques made 


More pleasing, perhaps, as 
as more generally 


becoming, is the combination 


of foliage straw-braids, or even folds 
of soft satin, in these tints. 

The straws used to make the sum- 
mer hats are legion. An agreeable 
revival is the Leghorn, as it lends it- 
self delightfully to pretiy lines and 
curves. Coolie straw comes in flat 
shapes, such as are worn by Chinese 
laborers, but they are rendered quite 
artistic by the proper adjustment of 
velvet or ribbon bows and ties. Hats 
made of French chip braid are styl- 
ish, while the Tusean straws are ex- 
tremely smart. Neapolitan horsehair 
is employed on some of the most pic- 


turesque models, and a point in its | 


favor is its resistance to dampness. 

Tulle and chiffon are as popular 
as ever, and the manner of applying 
the fabrics to the wire frames 
almost as varied as the shapes that 
are used. 

The rolled brim sailor hat, fashion- 
ed from coarse straw braid in any 
preferred color, black or white, re- 
mains in evidence, and to the youth- 








sey yoke. 





| back. 
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ful wearer it is most becoming. For | 
very small girls, the picturesque poke 
shapes, which are being shown in 
straw and mousseline, with ribbon 
and flowers for trimming, are most 
appropriate. 

The application of straw braid and 
buttons is one of the season’s novel- 
ties.—IFrom the Delineator for June. 





Timely Fashion Notes. 
The new drop skirt is worth hear- 
To begin with, none of 
the imported skirts are lined this 
spring. Neither, indeed, are the 
American-made ones, and sinee the 
dressmakers have organized in New 


ing about. 


York with a view to inspiring respect 
for their craft and ability, they are 
to have consideration. The best kind 
of a drop skirt has a silk or wool jer- 
This is so it will fit snug- 
ly and admit of no wrinkle. This 
has three flouneces—the first or upper 
one scant, then a flounee reaching 
to the knee, and to this is attached 
another flounce so full that it meas- 
ures eight yards around. Taffeta is 
the best material, and while the gar- 
ment is expensive it serves as a petti- 
coat and a drop skirt at the same 
time. The idea is to have a grand 
flare at the lower edge, such as it is 
not possible to have with the old- 
fashioned skirt cut in the ordinary 
drop-skirt fashion. The jersey top 
will outwear several sets of flounces. 
TRIMMINGS. 


Appliqued lace medallions are the 
newest scheme in trimming thin ma- 
terials. Butterflies, wheels and con- 
ventional designs are all used, and 
the back cut from the fabric on which 
they are mounted leaves the desired 
open-work effect. This is used on 
skirts about the hips and is effective 
inserted about the lower part. 
open-work trimming is most popular, 
also in stocks. Embroidery, too, the 
most elaborate of patterns, worked 
in linen floss on linen is smart for 
shirtwaists. The pattern is carried 
into the linen skirt, until a wash 
skirt represents some amount of 
money, but it will be a genuine 
comfort in the warm season. Huge 
bunches of grapes are the favorite, 
and leaves and tendrils appear to 
have happened in the place where 
they decorate so elaborately, for the 
grapes are padded until they stand 
out like the real grapes, only lacking 
eolor, but more dainty on that ac- 
count. 


BLOUSES. 


The all-over lace blouse is the 
proper thing for the fancy waist of 
the present season. In*‘many in- 
stanees these waists are the work- 
manship of the wearer, and consist of 
strips of insertion put together with 
narrow beading to be worn over white 
taffeta or liberty silk. Two patterns 
of lace are used in these blouses the 
wide used in the middle of the front 
and on either side of the back. The 
narrow lace is used for the sides and 
the collar, and the opening is at the 
The lace waist is by no means | 
ditticult to construct. Any one who 
ean make a shirtwaist need not fear 
undertake a lace one. Sew the 
lace over the pattern, following out 
the form of the paper model. It is, 


| of course, all hand work, but it makes 


a fascinating bit of fancy work, and 
is more creditable and satisfactory 
than much of the faney work that is 
done.—Haryot Holt, in the Pilgrim 
for May. 


The | 








Ayers 


This falling of your hair! 
Stop it, or you will soon be 
bald. Give your hair some 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor. The fall- 
ing will stop, the hair will 


Hair Vigor 


grow, and the scalp will be 
clean and healthy. Why be 
satisfied with poor hair when 
you can make it rich? 


“ My hair nearly all came out. I then tried 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor and only one bottle stopped 
the falling. New hair came in real thick and 
just a little curly.’—Mrs. L. M. SMITH, 
Saratoga, N.Y. 


#1.00 a bottle. 
All druggists. 


. for 


Thick Hair 
SLABOARD 


Air LINE Raitway 


Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as folluws: 
No. 50. NORTHBOUND. 

1.20 a.m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore. 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, North- 
east and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth, Norlina 
to Richmond; connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 

Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50a. m. “Seaboard Mail” for Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. Connects at Richmond 
with C. and O. for Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis; at 
Washington with Pennsylvania 
and B. and O. for all points. 

No. 57. SOUTHBOUND. 

5.25 a. m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, St. Augustine, Tampa and 
all points South and Southwest 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For Charlotte, Atlanta and alli 
local points. Connects at At: 

lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

6.27 p. m. “Seaboard Mail.” For 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 



















J.C. AYER CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 











Savannah, Jacksonville, Tampa | 


and all points South and South 
west. 

Tickets on sale to all pointe 
Pullman berths reserved. Tick- 
ets delivered and 
checked from hotel ana resi 
deneces without extre charge a’ 


UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 
Yarborough House Building, 


0. H. GATTIS, 0. 7. & P. A. 
*Phones 117. Raleigh, N. 0 


H. S. LEARD, T. P. «., 
Raleigh, N. O. 


baggaye | 


PARLOR CAR SERVICE. 
The Seaboard Air Line Railway 


| has inaugurated Parlor Car service 
tri-weekly between Washington and 
Hamlet on trains Nos. 27 and 66, 
which pass Raleigh, southbound, at 
6.55 p. m.; northbound 11.50 a. m. 
Parlor Car operated south on 
| Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays; 





# | north Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 


| urdays. Seats in this car are 25 
| cents to Southern Pines, 50 cents to 
| Hamlet, 50 cents to Henderson, 75 


| cents to Richmond, and $1.00 to 
| Washington, D. C. 
ear is. well 


| The buffet in this 
equipped and excellent meals will be 
served at moderate prices. 
©. B. GATS, C.2; Sit ks 
Raleigh, N. C. 
H. S. LEARD, T. P: A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect January 13th, 1903. 








This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 
open for occupancy at 9.00 p. m., connec- 
ting at Greensboro with train No. 39. 
‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pnllman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:20 a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
hfim for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U. S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points, At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 

2. 5 P. fl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
| drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
| and New Or eans, day coaches Washing- 
| ton to New Orleans, also with north 
| bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 





|ington and all points north; Pullman 
| drawing room sleepers and abservation 
| car to New York; connection is also made 
| at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and-at 
| Salisbury to Memphis. 

4.12 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

C. H. ACKERT, Gen’! Manager. 

W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Mana er. 

S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 


Washington, D. C. 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
| Office in Yarborough House Building, 
i RALEIGH, N. C, 
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Published Weekly at Raleigh N. C. 
OFFICE: -— 





1066 WEst MARTIN STREET. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, 1 year..........cceeeeeeeees $1.00 
Single subscription, 6 months............... 6 55 


Trial subscription, 3 months..............ccc0.. | of 30 





SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 

W hen sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

All businéss correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all cheeks and money orders 
made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, Kaleigh, N.C.” 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subseriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subscrip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—-The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
702,”’ shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. |, 102; ‘1 Sep. ’u8,’”’ to Sept. 1, 1908, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





Prospectus of the A & M. College 
Summer Schovl. 

Seeretary Charles J. Parker is 
now sending out copies of the pros- 
pectus of the A. & M. College Sum- 
mer School for Teachers to be held 
in Raleigh July 1 to August 1, 1903. 
The following outline will indicate 
the character of work to be done: 

The course of study is divided 
into scientific mechanical de- 
partments, literary and normal, kin- 
The faculty 
is composed of twenty-four teachers, 
all of whom are specialists and ex- 
perienced in their respeetive depart- 


and 


dergarten and music. 


ments. (See pp. 3, 4, 5, of Pros- 
pectus.) 
The _ scientifie department em- 


braces soil study, plant culture, ani- 
mal study, sloyd work, elementary 
carpentry, work, mechanical 
drawing, raphia work, ete. Nature 
study will be a feature of this de- 
partment and many simple experi- 
ments will be performed. (See pp. 
%, 8, 9.) 

English language and _ literature 
will be taught, including Romantie 
Poets, the Poetry of the South, Ori- 
gin and Influence of the English 
Novel. 
tory is offered ineluding American, 
English, Greek, Roman and Modern 
History. The North Carolina His- 
tory is especially attractive. In ad- 
dition to the regular faculty eigh- 
teen prominent gentlemen will dis- 
cuss some period or event in the 
history of the State. (See p. 10.) 

Courses are offered in higher 
mathematics, French, German, and 


forge 


An exhaustive course in his- 





A STARTLING TEST. 

To save a life, Dr. T. G. Merritt, 
of No. Mehoopany, Pa., made a start- 
ling test resulting iit a wonderful 
cure. He writes, 
tacked with violent hemorrhages, 
caused by ulecration of the stomach. 
I had often found Electric Bitters 
excellent for acute stomach and liver 
troubles so I prescribed them. The 
patient gained from the first, and 
has not had an attack in fourteen 
months.” Electric Bitters are posi- 
tively guaranteed for Dyspepsia, In- 
digestion, Constipation and Kidney 
troubles. Try them. «Only 50 cents 
at all druggists. 


“A patient was at-. 


| tetin; and also in Anglo-Baxos, | 
| 


Greek, Italian and Spanish if there 
is any demand. 


instruction in the common 
branches and_ kindergarten. 
work will be illustrated in a model 


Boe, 192) 

The music department has a fac- 
ulty of six teachers and offers in- 
struction in public school music, 
choral and orchestral music. Also 
special instruction in piano, violin, 
kindergarten music and voice. 

An important feature of the work 
will be Round Table Talks directed 
by prominent superintendents and 
teachers. Each evening will be de- 
voted to concerts and lectures. (See 
Dp. 16:) 

The Department of Superintend- 
ence will be one of the most impor- 
tant features; here instruction will 
be given upon organization, main- 
tenance and the management of 
school systems. This is intended to 
prepare young men and women espe- 
cially for town and rural graded 
school work. (See p. 16.) 

A certificance of attendance ac- 
cording to the law, will be valid in 
any county in lieu of county insti- 
tute attendance. The school will be 
open to all that may wish to attend, 
whether teachers or not. (See p. 
a), 

The entire college property in- 
cluding the farm of 400 acres under 
cultivation, with experimental crops, 
the dairy herd of 60 cows and the 
thirteen college buildings will be 
open to the work of the school, and 
in addition, the main building of the 


Baptist Female University, which 
will be the headquarters for the 
music department. (See pp. 17, 
18.) 


There will be educational exhibits 
of periodicals, books, furniture and 
apparatus by leading publishers and 
dealers. (See p. 18.) 

Railroad rate will be one fare for 
the round trip. Board in the college 
dormitories $2.50 per week. 

A number of important features 
will be arranged for the pleasure 
and profit of those in attendance, in- 
cluding cheap excursions to the sea 
coast and moutains. 

- A copy of the prospectus will be 
sent free to any teacher or friend 
of education that may be interested. 

Address Chas. J. Parker, Secre- 
tary, Raleigh, N. C. 





To the Reader: 


Are you a subscriber to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer ? 

If so, did you get a little letter 
from us about a month ago? 

And do you remember what it was 
about ? 

And did you answer it promptly? 

In fact, have you answered it at 
all? 

If not, would it not be more ecour- 
teous and businesslike, not to delay 
answering longer? 

We think so, and should like very 
much to hear from you. We take it 
that you will not disappoint us. 





The Normal Department includes | 


school of one hundred children, in- | 
eluding the first seven grades. (See | 





| 


school | 


The | 
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has a record of 
seventy -two years 
of continuous suc- 
cess in the harvest 
fields of the world. 







The manufacturers 
of the McCormick 
guard the interests 
of agriculturists by 
building a machine 
that works success- 
fully in the field, and 
the farmer should| 
guard his interests \ 
by pur- 
chasing 
the McCormick 
—a machine that 










Write for a ‘‘Model 
| Machine,” which 
tells how to guard 
your in- 
terestsin 
buying harvest- 
ing machines. 








































For McCORMICK 
MACHINES. 











R. B, FOX, Gen. Agent, 
Charlotte, N.C. 
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WITH 
THE 


Don’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. Write for our catalogue and X 
learn about our system of selling direct from factory to customer. Two profits 
a@resaved to yqu. Satisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the purchase 
and we will pay freight charges both ways. We have the largest assortment 
of buggies, surreys, phxtons, carriages, and other high grade vehicles, as 
well as harness, horse rugs and other horse accessories, in America. 
Write for the catalogue to-day. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, 
Factory and General Office, COLUMBUS, 0. } Write to 
Western Office and Distributing Nouse, ST. LOUIS, MO. } nearest office. 
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Every Farmer in North Carolin 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


From now until July 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now 
on the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and sccure their sub- 
scription. 

Every subscriber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 





For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


Let every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is Qone. Samples 
sent if desired. Drop us a list of names. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER. 


RALEIGH, N.C 











House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 
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